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Editorial. 


a BOUT this time look out for’’ the usual infor- 
mation from the daily press that ‘‘the devil 
never takes a vacation.” Neither does God. 
‘‘My Father worketh hitherto.”’ The point of 
this recurrent item is that ministers ought not 

to leave their churches, at least for the long holiday 

which is coming into vogue. ‘The answer is that, while 
the minister must have a certain rest, being like other 
men of flesh and blood, but not like the devil, the longer 
closing of the church is not for his sake, certainly not by 
his desire, but because the people go away, or because, 
if they do not, they cease to come to church earlier in 
the summer and return to it later in the fall. The change 
in the idea and use of Sunday, not the minister’s sloth 
or weakness, is what is drawing out the church vacation 
in both directions. 

Ped 


ONE of the late magazines contains a dreadful account 
of the results of abolishing the ‘‘canteen”’ or authorized 
place for the sale of intoxicating liquor at each army post. 
It is one of a multitude of assertions to the same effect, 
and there has been too little testimony on the other side. 
Surely there ought to be some way of ascertaining and 
publishing the absolute facts, so that some just decision 
can be reached. Here is a corporal describing the 
change from a state of things in which ‘‘drunkenness 
was practically unknown. The men regarded the can- 
teen as a social club rather than as a saloon, and used it 
as such,’ gathering there to talk over the day with a 
glass of beer. ‘‘Within a few weeks after the canteen 
had closed its doors a mushroom growth of low drinking- 
places had sprung up just outside the reservation limits 
of every large army post,’’ where that which is the worst 
bane of drinking, bad liquor, was freely sold. The evil 
reaches a climax in the Philippines, where the native 
drinks are peculiarly hurtful. Has this matter been 
thoroughly and reliably investigated? 


ed 


THE recent conventions of the societies of Christian 
Endeavor and Epworth League, in spite of their en- 
thusiasm and their reports of increasé in numbers, bring 
again to the inquiring mind the question of their actual 
effect upon church attendance. It will be remembered 
that this question excited a lively debate in a Congrega- 
tional convention a few years ago. ‘The reports from 
our own churches on this matter differ. Some ministers 
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think that societies of young people interest their mem- 
bers in the general worship and work of their churches, 
while others are more than doubtful in the other direc- 
tion, holding that there is danger that the young folk 
maybe satisfied with their own meetings, and so the 
separation between young and old may be rather in- 
creased than lessened. Our columns.are open to letters 
of information on this point. 


ad 


TESTIMONY from various parts of rural and seaside 
villages in New England tends to show that the churches 
have incurred a heavy responsibility by allowing no 
amusements, however innocent, under their auspices, 
still less in their buildings. There are few phases of 
human life sadder than the condition of young men and 
women in such places, condemned to a life of ill-paid 
work and often of no work at all, with the depression 
that hangs about the New England character like the 
fog off its coast. Recreation is a necessity of mental 
and moral health almost everywhere, and especially here. 
Yet the church, frowning upon dancing under safe cir- 
cumstances, drives the young people to circumstances 
and amusements that are not safe. The resistance of 
the churches, even to reading-rooms, with or- without 
checker-boards and the like on their premises, has often 
resulted in resorts of by no means innocent character. 
As an offset, the churches furnish something which they 
call ‘‘religion,’”” which, with many who practise it, is 
the butt of the strong and sensible. Oh for a little of 
the Master’s humanity in many a place called after his 


name! 
of 


THERE is a decided reaction of late in favor of more 
attention—exclusive attention, if it be found necessary— 
to the ‘‘three R’s” in our public schools. A circular 
letter to many merchants, etc., in New York City, who 
had employed graduates from its public schools, asking 
what they found most lacking in these employees which 
the schools ought to have supplied, showed that more 
than one-half of the defects were in these substantial 
studies, especially in arithmetic. Deducting many mat- 
ters complained of which were not fairly within the con- 
trol of the schools, the decidedly main part of the accusa- 
tions of the educational system referred to the three 
fundamental necessities of the educated life. The 
speakers at the National Educational Association last 
month, where twenty thousand teachers gathered, em- 
phasized, under the lead of the mayor of New York, this 
primal necessity. The need of ‘‘practical education’’— 
that is, that which directly fits the child for the work he 
is to do—seemed to have the next place in importance. 


a 


In a few neighborhoods which are conservative so- 
cially as well as ecclesiastically the summer services 
are made successful in point of numbers because the level 
of the pulpit and the choir is not allowed to fall below 
that of the winter. Instead of engaging ministers and 
singers who would not be admitted at any other time, 
the best of preaching and of music that can be obtained 
is provided, and it becomes generally understood through- 
out the community that the church does not cheapen 
itself to those who are contented at home or so unfortu- 
nate as not to be able to go away. Even then, how- 
ever, in the cities, though with several churches uniting, 
the results are almost painful. Is it partly because the 
very union is a proclamation that not many are expected ? 


wt 


AN exception should be made to the remark about 
city churches in favor of one so well situated for summer 
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services as King’s Chapel. Unfortunately placed for 
winter work, in the business part of the city, even with 
so rare a spirit for its minister, it is very convenient 
for the summer visitor, especially if he be interested 
in local antiquities. Of such the quaint old build- 
ing, so quiet and cool among silent shops and streets, 
within easy reach from so many hotels, with its ancient 
liturgy and its memorials of revered dead, always draws 
a congregation well worth keeping open for. What 
though the ‘‘temporary supply,’ as Holmes found, 


“Tells us truths too plainly true, 
And reads the service all askew,” 


it is good to be there. 
& 


ONE of the loveliest of summer services has been 
carried on for several years by one of our ministers for 
a group of families by the sea, at the suggestion of a 
mother. The people gather in the house of the min- 
ister at half-past nine, and have prayers, Scripture, 
hymns, and a ten-minute address, separating at ten 
o’clock. For accompaniment to the singing there are 
a piano, a ’cello, and one or two violins. After the ser- 
vice the boats and bathing seem to be the better en- 
joyed. 


On sailing One’s Boat Alone for the First Time. 


The editor rose one fine summer morning with a de- 
termined mind. He had long meditated on sailing his 
boat himself. It was not a large boat, nor was it a dan- 
gerous one, being about as wide ‘‘in the beam”’ as it 
was long ‘‘over all.’’ But boats are mysterious things 
to the landsman, and the wind still, as of old, ‘‘bloweth 
where it listeth: thou hearest the sound thereof, but 
canst not tell whence it cometh and whither it goeth.”’ 
Yet the boatman who managed the craft so noncha- 
lantly seemed not a very superior person otherwise, and 
—which was unbearable—the small boy of the family 
showed signs of speedy capacity and confidence. Plainly, 
if the editor was to keep his self-respect and the good 
opinion of his family, he must learn to sail his boat. 

The time was propitious. The wind was very light. 
No other boats were moving, and no boatman would be 
on the shore to watch with stealthy smiles the antics of 
the land lubber. The latter might 


“Sink into his grave with bubbling groan,” 
but it would be 


“Unknelled, uncoffined, and unknown.” 


The sail was soon up, and the respective ropes ‘‘be- 
layed.” All was ready but casting off the mooring. 
The editor laid his hand on the hook—and kept it there. 
Here was the Rubicon. Once that hook was inverted 
and dropped, all defence against wind and wave was 
down, and man must set his own wit and strength against 
the forces of nature. One last look at the house, where 
the rest of the family were sleeping, and the deed was 
done. The editor was free! 

Free from what? From all that had protected him 
and guaranteed him safety, from that which had moored 
him down through the unstable water to the ever- 
lasting globe beneath. Free fo what? To the currents 
of two unreliable elements, one of them invisible. What 
had he done? To what reproaches had he laid himself 
open in case of trouble? Why should he have left the 
safety of the mooring for the uncertainty and danger 
of liberty? As the light breeze caught the sail and the 
mooring grimly moved away, the editor realized his 
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folly; but it was harder to go back than to go on, and 
he resigned himself to the inevitable. 

Yet alongside of fear crept a strange exultation. He 
had dared to do it, and he felt an agreeable self-respect. 
Thereat he began to study the relation of wind to sail 
and of rudder to direction, and worked out gradually 
the laws of boating. The wind, after all, though the 
symbol of unreliability, was really steady and depend- 
able. It could be made one’s friend and helper. The 
editor felt himself already a master of the elements, 
and his sense of dignity mounted as the boat moved 
steadily along, directed by his hand. Before he knew 
it, he had passed the point, and, ‘‘putting about” with 
some trepidation, was sailing proudly under the win- 
dows of his own home. Since then life has known 
few joys so calm and pure as the pleasure of sailing his 
boat himself. 

As the editor glided back to his moorings with freer 
mind, it occurred to him that his experience was, though 
in a very small way, that of humanity as it has freed 
itself from authority and trusted itself to its own think- 
ing. Few, if any, even of the great reformers, who 
have cast off dependence upon those. institutions or 
persons to whom generations had fastened their rever- 
ence, could have realized the loneliness and strange- 
ness of their freedom without some misgiving. It is 
the sure result of authority to weaken self-reliance and 
the power of initiative. Some—perhaps they are the 
majority—never break loose from the habit of depend- 
ence. If they follow a Luther, or even a Channing, 
they change only authorities. They are no freer than 
before. Yet the love of liberty and the power of self- 
reliance grow in the better part of the race. 

The results are not alwayshappy. ‘The wills weakened 
by disuse are not always strong enough to steer a straight 
course, nor are the minds unaccustomed to thinking for 
themselves able to keep cool and clear. The winds of 
prejudice and caprice soon have them at their mercy. 
Yet there are always those who remain strong and 
sensible, and use their liberty as not abusing it. Grad- 
ually they lead and form the rest. And, if we ask what 
it is that keeps these self-reliant spirits true, we shall 
find that it is not only the fundamental reverence for 
truth, but also a sense of dignity, of joy in freedom 
and in having come to man’s estate, the satisfaction 
of casting off the shadows of fear, and the delight of 
finding that the great forces of the universe are the 
friends of those who understand and trust them. 

‘Come back, come back! 
Back flies the foam; the hoisted flag streams back; 
The long smoke wavers on the homeward track. 


Back fly with winds things which the winds obey. 
‘The strong ship follows its appointed way.” 


The Mission of the Grass. 


It is good sometimes to think of the beneficent aspects 
of nature, and to carry into our more superficial concep- 
tions of beauty and delight the deeper and larger mean- 
ing of what they are to the dependent races of the earth. 
The herbs and grasses that make the humble clothing 
of the ground are the plebeians of the vegetable tribes, 
compared with those aristocrats, the lofty trees and 
richly colored blooming shrubs. But the progenitors 
of our grains and garden plants and succulent tubers, 
while man subsisted almost wholly on the flesh of ani- 
mals, were once little more than weeds and grasses, 
holding intact within their seeds and roots and wild 
fruits the destinies of great races. 

Before these neglected plants of field and valley were 
developed, that now so largely feed and clothe mankind, 
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the grasses of the earth had made the great distinction 
between the desert and the arable land. They fed the 
flocks of Laban and the wandering herds of Abraham, 
and their sweetness and ‘succulence directed the steps 
of migrating tribes and races. The highways of old 
nations were first marked by cattle tracks, and pas- 
turage and toothsome feed was the lure of beast and 
man. All the pastorals of old romance grew out of 
grassy valleys and verdant places, tranquil, peaceful 
places that the herbage had consecrated to domestic 
quiet and the joys of love. The flower-sown meadow 
was the delight of Virgil as of Chaucer, and ancient and 
modern bards unite in singing its praise. 

The grass is king of the wide, treeless prairie and the 
lonely steppes where the cloud shadows run with speed 
and the sky is hardly more limitless than its reign. Its 
foresight, its marvellous instinct to spread and mul 
tiply, is one of nature’s wonders. A pinch of dust in 
the crevice of the rocky cafion that gapes like Herculean 
jaws through the rent continent, and there is the humble 
friend of bird and insect that fixes its clawed feet into 
the crack, and spreads its green blades to the breeze. 
With a prodigious power of life and persistency it climbs 
and descends and roots itself with the mission of capt- 
uring the earth. It asks so little moisture: a drop will 
nourish it. Even Aridity cannot say absolutely, ‘“Thus 
far thou shalt come’’; for it will follow with lowly and 
scattered steps the sage-bush, the mesquite, the cactus, 
and, when irrigation turns the desert to a fertile field, 
it springs to joyous and fruitful life. If it can barely 
exist with the dry and thirsty children of nature created 
by her dearth, and springing from under the ribs of 
death, its rich and abundant possibilities are shown 
when you give it a little pool left by the rain, a small 
runlet leaking from a spring where it breaks into a 
verdure that is joyance and laughter, and looks as cheer- 
ful as a rosy flower. 

It loves light as it loves moisture. It has its antipa- 
thies as its affections. The hemlock and the dark- 
branched pine cannot lure it to make for them a carpet; 
but over the low, sunward-looking hills of a few hundred 
feet of elevation it spreads a soft and silky mantle, and 
will even climb higher to the snow line where sheep bells 
tinkle, and the shy, wild cattle cease to crop the sweet 
herbage smelling of thyme and mint, to gaze with won- 
der at the intruder on the peace and stillness of their 
world. It loves these breezy places swept by the pure, 
clean air of heaven, life-breathing, holy places above 
the defilements of earth. Far below is the long, level 
floor of the alpine vale, still too high for any but the 
products of beauty, rimmed with mountains splendidly 
blue and purple, streaked with glaciers of dazzling 
whiteness, and avalanches toppling and feathering in 
the great wings of the wind that flap forever round 
It is restful to turn from these glittering 
and still sombre masses to the simple floweriness of the 
grassy valley, and let it tell us its story of care-taking 
and forethought for beast and man, this home-maker 
and preserver of the races and tribes of earth that still 
has time to spare for beauty, and to clothe itself with 
so many delights that please the senses and the soul. 
The earliest crop upon Lebanon and the ancient moun- 
tains and vales of the Far East is still one of the most 
valuable to man in pasture and meadow. Its tenacious 
roots still hold a large share of the good wealth of the 
world, The barn and the stack have a power and po- 
tency for man’s life beyond the gold mine. The hay 
harvest is the summer idyl that puts the high head 
upon life’s wholesome pleasures. It holds a primitive 
and organic beauty that machinery cannot destroy. 
The heavens bend benignly over the fields. The hedge- 
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rows are full of wild roses and the white curds of the 
blossomed elder. All the roads are scented by the moun- 
tainous loads of fresh-cured grass. The yellow moon 
rises above the humblest fields with mild splendor, while 
the rosy midsummer glow of sunset still lingers in the 
east. It is at this time, when Beauty is our servant and 
Joy our handmaid, when peace broods over the charmed 
air, and sea and land are wrapped in more than an 
Elysian dream, we would celebrate the humble grass 
of the field and meadow, the lowly couch of the con- 
tented cattle, the home of myriads of insects and little 
creatures that know no mother but the earth. Good- 
ness, beneficence, and helpfulness ray out of the grass 
of the field. 

Oh that we might be such busybodies as this home- 
builder for insect, bird, and beast, this friend of man 
that still has time to flower and be fragrant. It shames 
us, though we tread it down in our careless going. It 
reproaches us for our barren and complaining lives; for 
in the poor waste places of rock and sand it still cheer- 
fully persists in its starved and thankless task. Its 
beautiful architecture, its soft beds, its hiding-places, 
its lairs for bird and beast, might teach us tolerance. 
It is the universal couch, and finally it will fold about 
our forms its gentle robe of green, and nourish the soil 
where we lie, adorning our last resting-place, perchance, 
with the same beautiful charity it bestows on all living 
things. 


American Unitarian Association. 


Unity in Diversity. 

The practicability of the principle of unity in diversity 
and diversity in unity has been amply illustrated in the 
brief history of the Unitarian fellowship. Here are 
people of many minds, of different traditions, of diverse 
inheritances, who are able to work together harmo- 
niously under no other control than that of the law of 
liberty. Our churches in their constituency fulfil the 
saying of the apostle that ‘‘one may be of Paul, another 
of Cephas, and another of Apollos, and yet all be of 
Christ.”” The names of these three leaders of the early 
Christian Church stand for certain different types of 
thought and method. Apollos was a Greek and, if we 
are rightly informed, a man of letters, a scholar of varied 
learning, an accomplished rhetorician, who charmed many 
with the eloquence of speech. Cephas (who is Peter) 
was a Jew, heir of the ecclesiastical traditions of Israel, 
and accustomed to certain liturgical forms and habits of 
worship. Paul, while a Jew, was also a Roman citizen, 
and in peculiar degree a citizen of the world. Apollos 
represents in the Christian Church the study of abstract 
truth, the love of learning, and the spoken beauty which 
is the pre-eminent gift of the flexible Greek mind and 
tongue. Cephas represents the Jewish fervor of heart 
and innate religiousness as well as an inheritance of or- 
ganized worship and fully developed ritual. Paul rep- 
resents the idea of strenuous service, of unsparing de- 
votion to human needs and to the spread of the gospel. 
Now these three types of religious experience belong, 
as we are told, together. They are parts or comple- 
ments each of the other, Each alone is inadequate. 
While the Greek culture gave transcendent grace and 
charm to daily life and nourished an art which reached 
a perfection which is the despair of later ages, yet it 
lacked, on the one hand, reverence, and, on the other 
hand, vigor and persistency. Its worship was an ex- 
ercise not so much of devotion as of taste. The Hebrew 
religion, derived from noblest origins and with a splendid 
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background of tradition behind it, had in the days of 
the early Christian Church largely separated itself from 
active life and become a punctilious formalism. The 
temple worship retained its: outward majesty; but, 
divorced from the pursuit of truth and the exercise of 
good will, it had lost its soul. ‘The religion of strenuous 
service which the great apostle represented too often 
lacked the charm of beauty and the stability derived 
from ennobling traditions and a ritual unchanged from 
generation to generation. ‘The Hebrew religion needed, 
in the days of early Christianity, to be Hellenized. The 
Greek religion needed the addition of the Hebraic ele- 
ment, and both were consummated in the Christianity 
which sought at the same time truth, worship, and 
righteousness. 

Shall we not see to it that these three elements in re- 
ligious life and organization are present in the life of 
our own communion? Religion must make beauty and 
art its allies, it must always be loyal to truth, it must 
make use of acquired momentum. It cannot afford to 
divorce itself from its own good inheritances and the 
habits of worship that have proved effective for many 
generations, yet it can live only as a working force. 
‘‘Not slothful in business, fervent in spirit, serving the 
Lord.’’ These are the inseparable characteristics of 
a spiritual Christianity. Let the associations of beauty 
and the love of truth and the well-proved methods of 
worship and the self-forgetting energy which is not a 
hard joke, but a loving service, pervade our whole work 
and make it constant, loyal, noble. 

SAMUEL A. ELior. 


Current Topics, 


PoniricIANs and reformers alike are watching with 
intense interest the experiment in election reform which 
William Travers Jerome, district attorney of New York 
County, is conducting. In a public statement at the 
beginning of last week Mr. Jerome announced his candi- 
dacy for re-election by ‘‘the mandate of the people.” 
In his appeal to the voters of his county Mr. Jerome, 
who has been as a thorn in the flesh of the political or- 
ganizations in New York City, announced his intention 
to maintain an absolute independence from _ political 
control, and declared his desire for a continuance in 
his present office free from any obligation that any 
organized aid at the outset of his campaign might im- 
pose or imply. The response to his appeal was quick 
and earnest. Leaders in the movement for a purifica- 
tion of the city administration eagerly indorsed his 
candidacy, and the two thousand signatures to a nomi- 
nating petition which he had invited were forthcoming 
almost as soon as his desire had become known. It 
is expected that the outcome of Mr. Jerome’s campaign 
will furnish an important object-lesson in civic reform. 


at 


AT the request of the Governor of Louisiana, who acted 
as the spokesman of the commercial and professional 
organizations in New Orleans and the State, President 
Roosevelt on last Friday announced the readiness of the 
federal government to undertake and conduct the or- 
ganized effort to stamp out yellow fever in the Southern 
port, against which an almost universal quarantine has 
been declared. In response to Gov. Blanchard’s in- 
vitation, President Roosevelt immediately forwarded 
the following message to the surgeon-general, ‘‘ Please 
take every step in your power to meet the situation at 
New Orleans and comply with the request of the gov- 
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ernor and the other authorities, and notify me what 
further action is advisable and possible for the federal 
authorities to take.’ The action of the governor of 
Louisiana was regarded as an indication of the com- 
mon sense of the commercial organizations of that State, 
as well as of their confidence in the federal government. 
J 

PLANS for the assembling of a national convention 
in Washington, to consider the enactment of uniform 
divorce laws, will be made at the meeting of the Com- 
mission for the Promotion of Uniformity of Legislation 
in the United States, which is to take place at Narra- 
gansett Pier on August 18. The initial action to bring 
about the projected convention was taken by Gov. 
Pennypacker of Pennsylvania, who, acting with the 
co-operation of the legislature of that State, recently 
sent out a letter to the governors of other States, sug- 
gesting the appointment of commissioners to attend the 
gathering in Washington. The evils resultant from the 
present system of diverse legislation on the status of 
the marriage bond in various States have been the sub- 
ject of frequent protest by religious and lay bodies. 
It is expected that the action of the proposed national 
convention will solidify sentiment, and offer a basis 
for action by Congress. 


THE concluding day of the celebration of the fiftieth 
anniversary of the St. Mary’s Ship Canal, on last Thurs- 
day, was made the occasion of a remarkable demonstra- 
tion of amity between the United States and Canada. 
At a joint meeting in Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., Vice-Presi- 
dent Fairbanks, in commenting on the relations between 
the two neighboring countries, said: ‘‘There are no 
fortifications along our common frontier, no _ battle- 
ships upon the waters which divide us. These are not 
needed now, and we trust that in God’s providence they 
shall never be required. We are the respecters of each 
other’s institutions, of each other’s laws, of each other’s 
rights. We are bound to each other by strong social 
ties and sentiments of mutual respect.’”’ In responding 
for Canada, Rodolphe Lemieux, solicitor-general of the 
Dominion, spoke with confidence of the continued har- 
mony between the republic and its Northern neighbor. 


a] 


A NOTABLE acquisition has been made recently by 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York. It is 
a bronze statue of Caius Vibius Trebonianus Gallus, 
a Roman emperor, which was found near the Church 
of St. John Lateran, about fifty years ago, by Prince 
Demidoff, who was conducting excavations, with the 
permission of Pope Pius IX. It is understood that sev- 
eral archeological institutions in Europe were eager to 


get the statue, which was secured by the Metropolitan 


Museum through a Paris dealer, into whose possession 
the antiquity came after the death of Prince Demidoff 
in 1870. Originally, the bronze was thought to be an 
image of Julius Cesar, to whose features the face of 
Prince Demidoff’s find bears a striking resemblance. 
In the conception and execution of the statue there is 
a certain affinity to the ‘‘Augustus Cesar’’ found in 
the Gallinas Villa and the ‘‘Young Athlete” discovered 
between the first and second foundation walls of the 
temple of the Sun in Rome on Feb. 7, 1885. 


es 


Tue first formal step in the negotiations between 
Japan and Russia to bring about the end of hostili- 
ties in the Far East was taken on board the naval yacht 
Mayflower, off Oyster Bay, L.I., last Saturday, when the 
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plenipotentiaries of the two powers were presented to 
each other by President Roosevelt. After the ceremony 
both delegations proceeded in naval ships to Portsmouth, 
N.H., where the sessions of the conference will be held. 
At the close of the luncheon on the Mayflower the Presi- 
dent indicated his wishes for the outcome of the negoti- 
ations in the following toast: ‘‘Gentlemen, I propose 
a toast to which there will be no answer, and which I 
have the honor to ask you to drink in silence, standing. 
I drink to the welfare and prosperity of the sovereigns 
and peoples of the two great nations whose represen- 
tatives have met one another in this ship. It is my 
earnest hope and prayer in the interest not only of those 
two great powers, but of all civilized mankind, that a 
just and lasting peace may speedily be concluded be- 
tween them.” 


& 


At almost the moment when the plenipotentiaries 
were being presented to each other on the Mayflower, 
the government at Tokio made the announcement of 
the surrender of the majority of the Russian garrison 
of Sakhalin Island, which has been a bone of contention 
between Russia and Japan for the past fifty years, dur- 
ing which time the possession of the island by Russia 
has been regarded as a peculiarly lasting grievance by 
Japan. The surrender of the Russian garrison took 
place on July 31. There are indications that the latest 
success of Japanese arms will play an important part in 
the negotiations at Portsmouth. There is reason to 
believe that Russia will make an energetic effort to se- 
cure the retrocession of the territory most recently seized 
by the Japanese, on the ground that it is a Russian 
possession historically, and that it is therefore beyond 
the sphere of hostilities in the present conflict, as defined 
by Japan and recognized by the powers at the beginning 
of the war. 

ad 


A REMARKABLE naval demonstration, involving pos- 
sibly the international relations of Great Britain and 
France, began in the harbor of Portsmouth, England, 
on last Monday, when the French northern squadron 
was welcomed by King Edward and the British navy. 
The visiting fleet was received with a degree of enthusi- 
asm which was popularly interpreted in France as a serv- 
ing of notice upon Germany of the sincerity of the Anglo- 
French entente. The French naval force was to con- 
tinue its visit at the British port for a week, and the 
preparations for the entertainment of its officers and 
men by the king and the people indicated the desire of 
the British governnient to give to the occasion the char- 
acter of a great demonstration of amity between the two 
nations. 


Brevities. 


Remember the meeting of the National Conference 
at Atlantic City, September 25-28. 


Greetings from the noisy press and the inky hand to 
those who sojourn by mountain and shore, 


Those who attended the meeting at the Isles of Shoals 
should regard it as a prelude to the Conference, not a 
substitute for it. 


It is a pity that the Peace Conference had not been 
held during the late ‘‘hot spell.’ We should have had 
peace very soon. Ninety-three in the shade would 
make a Russian grant anything. 


Again we are told that there are over thirteen million 
teachers and pupils in the Sunday-schools of the United 
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States. What an opportunity! A good authority esti- 
mates, however, that 60 per cent. of the pupils do not 
go to church when school-days are over. Here is the 
weak point in most churches. 


Another admirable saying was that of President Eliot 
to the schoolmasters of New York that, as the cotton 
crop of the Southern States surpasses many-fold the 
crop under slavery, because the slave had no will to 
work, so the work done by the pupils of our schools 
will increase with the personal interest that can be 
roused in them. 


Why should sailing on Sunday be considered so much 
more sacrilegious than driving? The latter more di- 
rectly violates the commandment, in that it makes a 
horse, if not a servant also, labor, while a boat is not 
named in the ancient prohibition. Perhaps it is be- 
cause the kind of accident which falls upon those who 
sail seems more like a direct punishment from on high, 
“the act of God,” as marine articles term an accident 
on the sea. 


The amount raised for the aid of needy ministers not 
cared for by funds already existing (at last account 
$105,000) is creditable both to the donors and to the 
energy and wisdom of Dr. Eliot. It proves, what all who 
try to raise money for charitable purposes know, that 
real distress never need go unrelieved. It is the multi- 
tude of deceptions or of personal ‘‘fads’’ that discour- 
ages giving. As for Dr. Eliot, his power of securing funds 
from individuals seems to increase with every year of 
his official life, and its fruits are not likely to be fully 
known till all the wills now in existence are probated. 


Letters to the Editor, 


A Question or Two. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

Surprising as is the news of Rev. C. A. Langston’s 
withdrawal from the Unitarian body, the reasons ad- 
vanced for the change are no less interesting and worthy 
of our consideration. Mr. Langston’s explanation, as 
quoted in a recent issue of the Christian Register from 
the columns of the Atlanta Journal, rings true. His 
words have the grace of honest frankness. His motive 
in thus declaring his position is not for a moment to be 
questioned. But, nevertheless, can we, as Unitarians, 
suffer his statement to pass unchallenged? Is there not 
a point of view which Mr. Langston has overlooked? 
Are there not certain truths to be considered before we 
can accept his explanation for his change of faith as 
wholly adequate and convincing? Has he entirely 
covered the ground? 

I think not. It is true that of the defects in our body 
politic which this, our latest critic, points out, no thought- 
ful Unitarian is ignorant. None better than we know 


“How little we have gained, 
How vast the unattained.”’ 


Of our shortcomings as a Christian sect few of us are 
unaware. Any one of us who measures our powers with 
our opportunities cannot fail to comprehend how, as 
a denomination, our faults are many and serious. We 
do, indeed, suffer from an excess of individualism. For 
our separateness we pay a heavy price. That we might 
accomplish more joined in the fellowship of Protestant 
Christianity, other things being equal, is not to be de- 
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nied. Then, too, what little denominational organiza- 
tion we possess is controlled by a spirit of provincialism, 
of ecclesiasticism, and of politic though clever world- 
liness which is both wrong and incompatible with the 
fundamental principles of primitive Christianity. All 
this is true. Many of us perceive it. And, the sooner 
we all set about the correction of these evils, the better 
will be our chances of eventual success. Nor is this 
all. We are likewise prepared to agree with. Mr. Lang- 
ston that Christian unity is most desirable. There is 
not a Unitarian layman or clergyman who would not 
gladly work together with any Episcopalian or any 
other orthodox Protestant, provided that he could be 
received on anything like equal terms. There is not a 
Unitarian who does not hope and pray that this fellow- 
ship may one day be extended to him. For we are most 
reluctant dissenters. Our non-conformity will last only 
so long as it is forced upon us. 

Therefore, as Mr. Langston claims to have entered 
the Anglican fold for the sake of the fellowship and the 
leadership in practical Christian work which he believes 
Anglicanism best qualified to assume, certain questions 
are in order. Before we accept him as the leader of a 
new movement back to the sheltering arms of mother 
Church (and his proffered reasons, by the way, would 
be equally plausible as a defence of the Roman Catholic 
position), we must know this, What of the inalienable 
right of private judgment? To say nothing of the 
necessity of the American principle of democracy in 
church government, we have a right to ask, Have no 
doctrinal tests been required of him? ‘This latest con- 
vert makes no mention of any theological transforma- 
tion having taken place. How, we may ask, has he 
managed to escape subscription to the thirty-nine ar- 
ticles? What is his present attitude toward the apostles 
and the Nicene creeds which his new-found Church as- 
serts as the unchangeable standard of religious truth? 
That the Episcopalian within the fold may accept these 
statements of dogma with ample mental reservations 
we are well aware. But has the Protestant Episcopal 
Church arrived at the point of extending the same lax- 
ity to candidates for confirmation or for holy orders? 
Here is a man who definitely declares that Channing, 
Parker, and Martineau ‘‘are to be ranked with the best 
Christians in the [Protestant Episcopal] Church,’’ who 
further asserts that ‘‘Unitarianism has practically fulfilled 
its mission, and the great truths which justified it as a sys- 
tem and commended it to intellectual people have now 
received cheerful recognition by most of the leading 
denominations.” Is this true? Has the doctrine of 
the Trinity been superseded at last by Christ’s teaching 
of one God, the gracious, tender, loving heavenly Father ? 
Does the Episcopalian now regard Jesus as human, and 
human alone? Does his Church now officially teach 
an immortality not conditional, but universal? Is it 
possible for any one to pass from liberalism to this form 
of orthodoxy with no acknowledgment beyond that of 
the historic continuity of the Church, and of the Church’s 
value as a leader in the campaign ‘‘of practical Chris- 
tian work’”’? Does not such a transference of allegiance 
involve the sacrifice of some theological scruples as 
well? 

More than this, the central and controlling force and 
characteristic of Unitarianism is, and ever has been, 
not doctrine, but the spirit of untrammelled liberty. 
Unitarianism is not a creed, but a point of view. Its 
entire raison d’étre is intellectual and moral freedom. 
The Unitarian’s most precious possession is a faith 
which, while based on the eternal verities, is yet flexible 
and plastic, fully abreast of the intellectual progress 
of each land and age. For him no theological state- 
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What is good and 


ment is ever wholly satisfactory. 
His God 


true to-day to-morrow may prove untenable. 
he finds in every place. 


“The white wings of the Holy Ghost 
Stoop unseen o’er the heads of all.” 


It is by the successive revelations of every day that the 
Unitarian knows the truth, and the truth makes him 
free. For this the fathers lived and labored. For this 
many a modern Unitarian is suffering ostracism. In his 
eyes it is this which makes the core and centre of Chris- 
tianity. Has Mr. Langston been able to carry this with 
him, and still maintain it openly as an essential element 
of belief in his new household of faith? 

In brotherliness and all charity, I would urge upon 
him, and upon all contemplating a similar change of 
belief, questions as frank and as searching as these. 
For upon his ability to answer them depends the strength 
or weakness of Mr. Langston’s entire position. 

ALFRED RODMAN HUSSEY. 

BARNSTABLE, Mass. 


The Road. 


This common road, with hedges high 
Confined on either hand, 

Will surely enter by and by 
Some large luxuriant land. 


And in the end shall great repose 
Descend upon my soul, 

When, at the eager journey’s close, 
I reach the sudden goal. 


Content, enlargement, fragrance, ease, 
Joy in the evening’s cool, 

The subtle silence in the trees, 
The gleam upon the pool— 


Dreamer! In vain thou hastenest; 
That glorious land resign: 
Take by the road thy joy, thy rest; 
The road, the road is thine. 
? —Pulot. 


Making Self-respecting Americans out of the City’s 
aifs. 


BY SVETOZAR I. TONJOROFF. 


In a small village, twenty miles from the squalor and 
turmoil of New York’s crowded quarters, three hundred 
street Arabs are being turned into self-respecting Amer- 
ican citizens by a simple process of sympathy and kind- 
ness. The creation of this little colony is significant 
of the progress which has been made in the long struggle 
against the degrading poverty of our great cities, and 
the methods by which it is conducted mark a corre- 
sponding change in the tactics employed in the conflict. 
The day has gone by when the child found guilty of 
some petty offence against the peace of the city was 
sent to herd with professional criminals, and the county 
almshouse is no longer a synonym for a breeding-school 
of vice and crime. In these cottages overlooking the 
Hudson River and the woods and hills around Dobbs 
Ferry, the wards of the New York Juvenile Asylum 
learn to work and to play as the children of more fortu- 
nate circumstances do. The old-time prison, called by 
courtesy a reformatory, has given way to an igdepen- 
dent community of school-children. 

The material from which the population of this vil- 
lage of fifteen cottages is drawn is not promising. Few 
of the inmates are the children of American parents, 
and many are new-comers in this country. Some, the 
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offspring of the city’s many failures, have been rescued 
by the Department of Charities or by the agents of 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children 
from starvation and abuse. Others have found their 
way to the asylum through the portals of the Children’s 
Court, committed for petty larceny or some one of the 
many other juvenile crimes open to the aspiring street 
boy. For these the city pays to the institution to 
which they are sent $110 a year, and for the dependents 
$104. The law provides that children must be sent to 
a home where they will have instruction in the religion 
of their parents,—the New York Juvenile Asylum re- 
ceiving the Protestants,—but the rest is left to the dis- 
cretion of the mdgistrate and the directors of the various 
institutions. In the treatment of these children the 
establishment of the new home into which the Juvenile 
Asylum removed last spring, from its old barracks at 
176th Street and Amsterdam Avenue, is a long step 
forward. 

On a farm of 285 acres, stretching along the summit 
of a ridge more than a mile long, and cut off from the 
rest of the world by steep, wooded slopes, fifteen cot- 
tages, each holding twenty boys, a big brick school- 
house, and a power-house and central kitchen have been 
built. The cottages are as attractive as the architects 
could make them, and the life within them as home- 
like as the institution’s authorities could devise. A 
large reading-room, equipped with comfortable wicker 
chairs, a big open fireplace, and a table covered with the 
books beloved by all healthy boys, occupies almost half 
of the ground floor of each cottage. Across the en- 
trance hall is the dining-room, and on the second 
story are two dormitories, each with beds for ten boys, 
and a room for the home mother, on whom rests the re- 
sponsibility for the boys while they are indoors. She 
is expected, however, to be far more than a disciplinary 
dragon or a human sewing-machine, and, so far as such 
a thing can be done at all, she takes, as her name implies, 
the place of a mother. Each cottage is thus an inde- 
pendent autonomous family. 

This is the underlying system of the cottage home 
system, which is rapidly gaining advocates, and of which 
the asylum colony is the best example in this country. 
In order to preserve this principle it has been found 
necessary to reduce temporarily the capacity of the in- 
stitution to three hundred; for it is essential that the 
size of the families should be limited, and the cottages 
are not cheap to build. The village, however, is ex- 
pected to grow steadily, until there are on the ridge fifty 
cottages and a thousand boys. 

While each house is as independent of the others as 
are the houses of any village in the outside world, the 
school-house brings the whole population of the colony 
together. Here an education, almost identical with 


‘that obtained in the public schools of the city, is given 


to the wards,—a fact which the board of education recog- 
nizes by allowing to the asylum $15 a year for each pupil. 
The asylum authorities, however, do not content them- 
selves with this. Some means of enabling the wards 
to earn in the future an honest livelihood must be found 
if they are not to drift back to the old vagabond life 
from which such a large percentage of them have been 
taken. One of the characteristics of modern sociologi- 
cal work is the importance attached to instruction in 
industrial trades, and to their thoroughness: in this 
respect much of the success of Dr. Barnard’s homes in 
Great Britain is attributed. At Dobbs Ferry half the 
boys learn the three R’s in the morning and work at 
their respective trades in the afternoon, while the other 
half reverse the process. 

The village is almost as self-supporting as an old- 
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time farm, with its bakery, its tailor shop, its garden 
of twenty-two acres, its carpenter-shop, its printing- 
shop, and even its own band of youthful musicians. In 
all these occupations the wards are taught thoroughly; 
and there is little difficulty in finding employment for 
them when they leave the institution, especially away 
from New York City, where the influence of trades-unions 
with their strict rules of apprenticeship is not so power- 
ful. No effort is made to make money from the product 
of the boys’ labor, but it is useful in keeping down the 
expense of operating the community. 
with such material occupations as carpentering, paint- 
ing, and gardening, the band may seem an unnecessary 
luxury; but, as a matter of fact, many of its members 
later become professional musicians, earning good pay. 
Moreover it adds to that atmosphere of cheerfulness 
which is striven for in every way. 

Full of work as the day of the asylum boy is, there is 
plenty of time left for play between eight o’clock in the 
morning, when he goes to school, and nine o’clock or 
so in the evening, when the children are in their dormi- 
tories. An hour or so at noon, another hour late in the 
afternoon, and all the evening are their own; and. they 
know how to use the time. The visitor to the little 
village is struck at once by the zeal with which the boys 
throw themselves into their games, as well as with the 
briskness with which they go about their tasks. An 
athletic field 400 by 475 feet has been graded and sown 
for their use, but the children have not waited for it. 
Around every cottage the wards play baseball with all 
the enthusiasm of country school-boys, and the surround- 
ing fields and woods provide a constant source of wonder 
to the children of the city streets. 

Despite this liberty so opposed to the traditional 
strictness of reformatories, there is little difficulty in 
maintaining as strict discipline as is desired. The or- 
dinary good conduct which obtains in well-conducted 
schools and families all over the country is secured by 
what is known as the English mill system. 

Each day the boy has an opportunity to earn two 
mills for good behavior in school, two from his ‘‘de- 
partment,’’ or trade-shop, two for ordinary neatness 
and cleanliness, two for good behavior in the cottage, 
and finally two additional mills as a reward for all-round 
excellence, thus making a total of ten mills, or one cent., 
a day. This money is credited to the boy’s account, 
and he is always at liberty to draw on it for any legiti- 
mate purpose. The balance he carries with him when 
he leaves the institution. In order to obtain his dis- 
charge, moreover, a child committed for some offence 
must have earned $4.50,—a sum which, allowing for va- 
cations and holidays, can be obtained in eighteen months. 

Under this system a pathetic indifference to what is 
being done for him simply leaves the boy at a stand- 
still. Open mutiny is punished by the dreaded trans- 
fer to the State reformatory at Randall's Island, and 
minor acts of insubordination result in a visit to the 
drill squad with its monotonous alternation of fifteen- 
minute periods of drill and rest. 

To one familiar with the conditions surrounding the 
children of New York’s ‘‘submerged tenth,’”’ the good 
to be accomplished by this village—the nearest approach 
to a real home that the great majority of the wards have 
ever known—seems incalculable. The Dobbs Ferry 
colony means that it has at last been realized that what 
the young lawless street Arab, as well as the neglected 
child of misfortune, needs is, not the restraint of a prison 
wall and the fear of a hated keeper, but an opportunity 
to lead a self-respecting normal life. What stuff there 
is in some of these forlorn little waifs, the names on 
the asylum records of men now well known throughout 
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the country show. In the model village high: above 
the Hudson this work of manufacturing good American 
citizens from the débris of a city is being constructed 
on a scale worthy of the importance of the task. 

NEw YorK. 


At the Gate. 


Beyond the gate I see a hand; 

It beckons me and I must go. 

The garden plot grows small and I 
Must rise and travel forth and know— 


Ah, little son, ’tis but the white road winding 
Across the green hills out toward the sea. 

Wouldst find it hard to tread, and the sun blinding: 
Ah, little son, look not, rest thou with me. 


Beyond the gate I hear a song, 

The bravest song I ever heard; 

Come out, it cries, and tarry not, 

Thou craven heart that hast not stirred— 


Ah, little son, ’tis but the old world calling, 
And all the years gone by, and yet to be, 

But an old song of dawn and the sands falling. 
Ah, little son, heed not, rest thou with me. 


Beyond the gate the world is wide, 
And I have tarried all too long; 

And, see, the least touch lifts the latch 
That welcomes me to strife and song— 


Ah, little son, thou shouldst not so have hastened 
To leave thy tender garden bare to me; 
Too soon the years had crowned thee, old and chastened. 
Ah, little son, faint not—God go with thee. 
s —H. H. Bashford, in Spectator 


The Poet of the Future. 


BY EUGENE PARSONS. 


One thing is certain: the twentieth-century poet has 
not yet arrived. 

Hitherto men have been busy, and are still busy, with 
the conquest of nature. They have been developing 
the resources of our country. They have been digging 
canals, building railroads, exploiting mines, starting fac- 
tories, and running ranches. 

They have also been occupied with philanthropic 


labors. They have founded universities and observa- 
tories. They have erected laboratories, hospitals, and 
asylums. 


These things have engaged the attention of Ameri- 
cans, to the neglect of art and the finer things that adorn 
life. The poet has, in the mean time, had to take a 
back seat in the presence of the scientist and the captain 
of industry. The troubadour long ago disappeared. 
Is the latter-day poet to become obsolete? Who will 
be his successor? 

The bards of the past rendered mankirtd a very great 
service. They had their place in ancient and medieval 
civilizations, and the modern world cannot do very well 
without them. But Homer and Sophocles, like Chaucer 
and Spenser, hardly fill the bill for the needs of to-day, 
and we have no living poet who does. Another kind 
of poet is needed, and in time he will come; for the poet 
of the future will have a mission. Our age is seemingly 
prosaic, but there is plenty of dormant poetry in it that 
the coming bard will discover and turn to account. 

What manner of man will he be? He must be intel- 
lectually and spiritually all that the ancients required 
of their poets, but with a difference. ‘‘The Hellenes,”’ 
says Curtius in his History of Greece, ‘“‘were accustomed 
to regard the poets as their teachers, nor could any poet 
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find favor who deemed his only qualifications to con- 
sist in talent, fancy, and artistic skill. Besides these 
qualifications were required a thorough inner culture 
of heart and intellect, a deep and comprehensive knowl- 
edge of tradition, and a clear insight into things human 
and divine. Therefore, the poet’s office claimed the 
entire man and the devotion of his entire life, nor has 
any one formed a loftier conception of that office than 
Aischylus. Like Pindar, he introduced his hearers to 
the depths of mythology by directing attention to its 
moral solemnity.” The new poet must have religious 
convictions, but they will be in consonance with the 
newer thought of the age. He will prize and cultivate 
the ideals that make for the higher life. He must have 
his eye toward the future as well as on the past. His 
verse will express the noblest ethical teaching of his 
time. He will be especially sensitive to the liberating 
impulses of his day and generation. He will be the ex- 
ponent of progress. 

The mind of the poet born in the twentieth century 
will be broad. He will be receptive and will assimilate 
new facts and truths, as the nineteenth-century singers 
could not. He will appreciate the bearings and limita- 
tions of Darwinism and the Synthetic Philosophy, as 
the contemporaries of Darwin and Spencer could not. 
He will realize the march of democracy. He will be 
a brother of the poor and the oppressed. Whether he 
will be the poet of the labor movement or not, time will 
tell. We may, however, feel assured that the altruistic 
impulse will be strongly developed in him. Until he 
comes, this century will be without a voice and an ade- 
quate interpreter. 

Among living singers Kipling, the propagandist of 
force, comes the nearest to it. He has caught something 
of the dominant spirit of the age. He has utilized the 
plain facts of every-day life as none of his contempora- 
ries has done. When his counterpart arises in the United 
States, he will be the exponent of other ideals. He will 
be the champion of the American spirit, and his poems 
will not fan the lust for blood. 

The poet of the future will not live in solitude, as did 
Wordsworth and Tennyson, but among his fellow- 
men, sharing their hopes and nourishing their aspira- 
tions. Though living the strenuous life, he will have 
something of the meditative spirit. In him will be 
united the temper of a reformer with the mood of a 
literary artist. He will see the poetry of common things, 
nor be a stranger to the hilltops of song. He will be 
the resultant of the forces that made Alfred Tennyson 
and Walt Whitman. As James Whitcomb Riley sings :— 


“Oh, the Poet of the Future! He will come as man to man, 
With the honest arm of labor, and the honest face of tan, 
The honest heart of lowliness, the honest soul of love 
For human-kind and nature-kind about him and above. 
His hands will hold no harp, in sooth; his lifted brow will bear 
No coronet of laurel—nay, nor symbol anywhere, 
Save that his palms are brothers to the toiler’s at the plough, 
His face to heaven, and the dew of duty on his brow.” 


The world-poet that is to come will be occupied more 
with substance than with form. He will be concerned 
more with his message than with diction, style, and versi- 
fication. His appeal will be to the universal instincts 
and the abiding sentiments of humanity. He will be- 
long not only to his own land, but to the world. His 
point of view will be neither Western nor Eastern dis- 
tinctively, but racial, cosmopolitan. He will mediate 
between faith and reason, strengthening character and 
nourishing 

“The mighty hopes that make us men.” 


At present we await the coming of the poet of the 
future, although his forerunner, Edwin Markham, is 
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here. At present the scientist has his day, but the fut- 
ure is for the poet. The song-smith will be needed by 
and by, for 


“Song is the potion 
All things renewing, 
Youth’s one elixir, 
Fountain of morn.”’ 


Reverence for Home. 


BY ARTHUR B. ELLIS. 


“‘Breathes there a man with soul so dead” who will 
ever forget the old home with its associations of his 
childhood? The memories of those early days come 
crowding upon the older folk as they recall pictures of the 
past, immortalized by our great writers in prose and verse. 

The Old Homestead! What a perennial and fruitful 
subject to ‘‘point a moral and adorn a tale’! And yet 
—sad to relate—a generation is springing up, so it seems, 
to whom the whole story is largely out of date. The 
open fire-place and ‘‘the hanging of the crane’ have 
lost their charm. ‘‘The old oaken bucket” simply sur- 
vives in hackneyed verse. ‘‘What is a crane, and what 
do you do with it?” inquires the strenuous youth. Whit- 
tier’s ‘‘Snow-bound”’ and kindred tales are lost on him. 

This is not strange. The average modern boy or girl 
searcely lives in one place long enough to call it a home. 

_ The family of to-day is ‘‘on the march.” The place that 
knew it in the morning knows it no longer in the evening. 
Like the Arab, the nomadic dweller in city or country 
folds his tent as necessity or fancy dictates. 

The situation is well summed up in the remark of a 
dignified old gentleman, with a picture in his mind of 
home comforts in his earlier days, contrasted with later 
experiences: ‘‘Once I lived in a house with four walls to 
it. Now I live in a place where I can hear people sneeze 
on both sides of me.” 

Love of home, you may well say, should be implanted 
in the breast of every growing child. The community is 
going down hill which has lost touch with this influence. 
One of the pathetic signs of the times is: this absence of 
revererice for the home. And yet, under. present condi- 
tions, how difficult to keep alive such a vital sentiment! 

Who shall say that the love of home is not quite as 
strong in the workingman as in the employer with his 
houses scattered, it may be, from Newport to Florida? 
One has a retinue of servants to keep up his ‘“‘establish- 
ment,” while the other often has hard work to keep the 
wolf from the door of the little shack, which he rarely 
owns. He is more concerned, frequently, in hunting a 
job than in securing a home. If he finds work,—even 
with a ‘“‘good company,’’—quite likely he may lose it in 
a few months... . 

' How can a man secure a home under such conditions? 
He goes to the factory in the morning and is confronted, 
it may be, with the notice: ‘‘ Works will be closed on Mon- 
day of next week for an indefinite period to make repairs. 
Help no longer needed.” 

It is safe to say, then, that reverence for home is not a 
sentiment that is slightingly regarded by the average 
workingman. I may rather say that the home has been 
invaded by barbaric forces, and the poor man can no 
longer afford to foster the old-time feelings of love and 
reverence for it. 

As in the old days the Goths and Huns swept down on 
ancient Rome,—whose rulers had proved themselves un- 
worthy of their trust,—and extinguished the sacred fire, 
so, to a large extent, is the condition of modern civiliza- 
tion. The love, the enthusiasm for home,—and for 
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work,—which was once alive, has been stifled by new 
and uncontrolled forces. 

The modern mechanic is no longer a craftsman. He 
is becoming more and more a ‘‘hand,’’—simply a part of 
a machine. What wonder that the vision of a home, with 
all the other ideals of his youth, vanishes at the end of the 
day’s work! His uppermost thought, it may be, is not 
so much whether he can hold his home, as whether he 
can hold his job. 

The home of the future, for the workingman, must 
rest on a sure foundation,—the foundation of a firm social 
order allowing justice, mercy, and equal opportunity to 
all. A city built on such a plan is the only one that can 
abide. 

BurLeEy, WASH. 


The Palestinian Moslem. 


BY REV. HANS H. SPOER, PH.D. 
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In connection with welzes, but mostly standing alone, 
we find sacred trees. The burning bush of Moses, as well 
as the reference in 2 Sam. v. 24,—‘‘And it shall be, when 
thou hearest the sound of marching in the tops of the 
mulberry trees, that then thou shalt bestir thyself: for 
then is the Lord gone out before thee, to smite the host 
of the Philistines,’’—refer undoubtedly to ancient tree 
worship. The tree as such was not holy, but became 
such by reason of the nwmen which revealed itself there 
to a human being, and henceforth inhabited it and was 
worshipped. The terebinths are also sacred trees. 

These spirits seem to be endowed especially with heal- 
ing power. I hardly think that there is another people 
which has so few natural remedies as the Moslems of 
Palestine, and therefore such a tree Ajsculapius became 
almost a necessity, and is of incalculable value to the 
people. The idea which the Moslem has of the trans- 
mission of the healing power of the spirit to the sick is 
as follows: The healing influence is led from the numen, 
or spirit, in the tree to the sick by fastening a strip of 
cloth, which has been torn from the garment, to the tree 
or shrub, and one takes from the tree another piece of 
rag which a former seeker after health had fastened to 
its branches, and fastens it upon the sick person, who 
comes by this in direct touch with the healing influence 
that emanates from the saint. Others, however, say 
that the rag is simply a reminder for the saint. The 
great sacredness of these trees prevents them from being 
cut down by the all-destroying hand of the fellahin, who 
seem to have an innate aversion to growing trees. The 
wood which falls off from such trees may not even be 
used for ordinary purposes, but is either used for the burn- 
ing of sacrifices or is left to decay. 

Certain waters, if not all, are considered to be the 
abodes of spirits. There is, for example, in Northern 
Syria, at Hamath a pool in the court of a building in 
which the insane are kept. Women come to this place 
to wash the garments of their children who are afflicted 
in such a sad manner or are troublesome. By virtue of 
the sacred water a cure is made. The welt is said to come 
at night and bless the garments. This reminds us of 
what is said in the Gospel of John of the Pool of Be- 
thesda. But also the holy water in the Latin churches 
is used as a charm by the Moslems and as a remedy 
against all kinds of ailments. 

When on a journey, my servant fell from his animal 
into the water when crossing a brook. Upon reaching 
the shore he saluted the water and said very gravely, 
Ma salami, the regular salutation given to the one who 
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takes leave. In connection with the nwmen occupying - 
the water I refer for an Old Testament illustration to 
Isaac and the wells at Beersheba. 

Hand in hand with the worship of saints and departed 
spirits goes as a correlate the belief in evil powers, which 
are considered to be very active in this world, trying to 
do mischief to the believers wherever possible. Against 
these personified evil powers the people protect them- 
selves by the wearing of amulets. This superstition 1s 
the common property of all the classes of Moslems, and 
it is especially the fear of the evil eye which torments 
them. This superstition is not specifically Moslem: it 
was known already to the Jews in pre-Christian times, 
and to-day it is found among the superstitions of almost 
all peoples. The Highlands are full of its evil workings. 
Any one who wants to read about it I refer to ‘‘Outer 
Isles,’ by A. Goodrich-Freer. 

The evil eye has as its characteristic color ‘‘blue.” 
The person possessed of an evil eye has the front teeth 
apart; but, if, in addition to these two things, such a man 
should happen to be beardless, every Moslem will tremble 
with fright. If he should come across such a person, 
his ejaculatory prayer is, ‘‘God protect me against a 
beardless one who has blue eyes and whose front teeth 
are apart.’ A glance from the evil eye, either of admira- 
tion or hatred, is certain to bring loss and distress. The 
story is told that a fellah who had the power of the evil 
eye passed a field of pumpkins which he admired, and on 
the next day they were all withered. A mother will 
never praise her own child, that her glance of admiration 
may not call forth evil. Men and women of more than 
common appearance, and valuable animals, are, most of 
all, exposed to the evil eye. As beauty provokes the evil 
eye, the peasant women abstain from washing their chil- 
dren, as a means of protecting them against the evil eye, 
which is evidently not provoked by dirt. This lack of 
early efforts toward cleanliness may account for the 
aversion of the adult to water for any other purpose but 
to drink it. It is very strange that, in spite of the belief 
that the blue eye has this evil power, blue glass beads are 
used to counteract or to frustrate the attempt of the evil 
eye to do harm. Such a bead is fastened to the cap of 
a child or in the hair or worn around the neck. In the 
case of animals often several strings of blue beads are put 
around the neck, or a few are fastened in the tail or mane. 
Written amulets are also used containing verses taken 
from the Kur’an. Dervishes, holy men, and a certain 
class of negroes make a profession of it. Alum has also 
power over the evil eye; and so has garlic. A newly 
built house is protected against the evil eye by a string 
from which are suspended a large blue bead, a piece of 


alum, garlic, and the shell of an egg. 


Another strong charm is a gold coin on which is a 
figure. Although Moslems are not allowed to form human 
likenesses, yet such a coin is considered a first-class 
charm. It is given especially to women during the first 
forty days after the birth of a child, as during that period 
they are particularly susceptible to the evil eye. The 
coin used for this purpose has generally the image of the 
virgin and the child, and is called the history of the vir- 
gin. The belief in the power of the evil eye is so strong 
that the saving arose, ‘‘ Two-thirds of the graves are caused 
by the evil eye, and one-third by carelessness.” 

The pronouncing of the name of God is the strongest 
charm of protecting one’s self against evil spirits. 

The Arab pays little attention to the good spirits, they 
are his friends; but he tries his best to propitiate the 
evil ones, and is very careful not to insult them even un- 
intentionally. 

The day must be begun with the words, ‘‘In the name 
of God.” If this is omitted, the evil spirits will get 
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power over the person. As the Arab believes himself to 
be surrounded on every side by evil spirits, he will, when 
about to pour out hot water, call their attention to it that 
they may guard themselves against being scalded, saying, 
“With your permission, separate, that you may not be 
scalded.”’ 

When a woman is about to put dough into the oven, 
she will first break off a little piece and throw it into the 
fire with the words: ‘‘In the name of God the merciful, 
the compassionate.’’ Everything which one does must 
be introduced with the phrase, ‘‘In the name of God,” 
or, ‘‘In it is a blessing,’’ that is, from God. 

When a young man asks for a girl in marriage, he in- 
quires first of all whether she is in the habit of invoking 
the name of God before every action; for upon her doing 
so or omitting it depend his fortunes. By not calling 
upon God before every action, one gives one’s self prac- 
tically over into the power of the evil spirits, who are only 
kept in submission by the name ‘‘ Allah.” 

We think that there is much in a name, but the super- 
stitious Moslem thinks that there is still more in it. To 
say simply ‘‘take”’ or ‘‘give,’”’ without mentioning the 
name of the person or describing the person as man, 
woman, or child, would be followed by unpleasant con- 
sequences, as the spirits have in such a case the power 
to take away what is offered or given. 

The spirits, however, are said to prefer some places 
before others. Among these are the baths, cesspools, cis- 
terns, and, strange to say, the thresholds of houses. The 
threshold is charmed against evil spirits by putting under 
it, when the house is in the course of construction, a silver 
coin, and by sacrificing over it a white cock whose blood 
is sprinkled on the threshold, and often the door-posts 
are daubed with it. 

The belief in personified evil influences leads to a kind 
of religious syncretism which we do not find elsewhere. 
The Moslems have borrowed all the superstitions of the 
Christians and adopted some of their saints. They use 
the holy water of the Latin Catholics as a powerful charm 
and remedy against all kinds of suffering. 

What is the influence of such beliefs upon the attitude 
of the Moslem toward the Deity? 

The worship of saints who are believed to act either 
as mediators between the people and God and intercede 
for them is contrary to the explicit teachings of the 
Kur’an, in which God is declared to be the supreme and 
only Ruler and Creator of all things, whose will cannot 
be changed by any being; but he is the compassionate, the 
merciful. This belief in the great power of the saints 
could not but produce a demoralizing effect upon the 
attitude of the people toward God. The ethical concep- 
tion of God as holy and just and loving does not exist in 
the mind of the average Moslem. His idea of God is 
vague. God is far off, and the saint is near, and 
therefore there is no knowing how quickly the latter may 
avenge himself. The prominence given to the worship of 
saints, the fear not to insult them by any foul word 
when on the way to their shrines, the belief in the immedi- 
ate presence of the saint at the shrine and in his all- 
powerfulness, have caused unintentionally a lowering of 
the exalted position which is assigned to God in the 
Kur’an and Mohammedan theology. ‘‘God is forgiving 
and merciful,” to this the people cling. But that the 
Kur’an also says, ‘‘Verily God does not love the trans- 
gressor,”’ the people have forgotten over their saints. 
The relation between the worship of God and the saints 
is exactly alike to that which is observed in respect to 
the good and evil spirits. The good spirits are kind to 
the people at all times, hence they do not need to be 
propitiated or worshipped, while the evil spirits are 
treated with the greatest consideration at all times. 
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The saints, who in a certain sense are also revengeful, 
and the evil spirits hold in the actual religious life of the 
masses a higher place than the Deity. The name of God 
is used in shameful connections, and a false oath is often 
sworn by God, yet rarely ever in the name of a saint. 
The coarse anthropomorphism of which the Kur’an is 
so full has been carried to the extreme in the popular re- 
ligion. 

Among the educated classes we find an indifference to 
religion, perhaps caused by the intercourse with the Occi- 
dental nations and the spread of Occidental knowledge. 
However, in theory they are Moslems in that they regard 
Islam not so much as a religion than as a political power. 
We must not forget that in Islamic countries the state 
laws are those of the Kur’an, and that a trained lawyer 
and statesman must be zpso facto a trained theologian; 
for the law of the Kur’an is the guide in all things secular 
and religious. 

From what I have said it may seem to some as if there 
were no bright side to Mohammedanism as observed 
to-day in Palestine, but this is not so. There is a bright 
side to modern Mohammedanism, and one which Chris- 
tians of all shades and confessions may well take to 
heart. This is the belief that the will of God does mani- 
fest itself in even the smallest details of life; or, in other 
words, everything is in accordance with divine law. Un- 
fortunately the doctrine of fatalism has developed out 
of this grand teaching a belief which lays lame the ac- 
tivity, mental and physical, of the Moslems. ‘‘It is from 
God,” one hears only too often when an accident has 
taken place through carelessness, or because of lack of 
effort a man has failed in business, or his crops were 
ruined. When things go wrong, he will say, ‘‘God will 
take care,” and wait idly for a change of fortunes without 
bestirring himself about it. 

Prayer plays still an important part in the life of the 
Moslems. It is incumbent upon them to pray five times 
a day at stated periods,—after sunset, when night has 
come, at daybreak, at noon, at the tenth hour of the day, 
that is, about four o’clock. The official crier proclaims 
the time of prayer from the minaret of the mosque which 
is found in every village. Turning to the south,—that is, 
Mecca,—he calls out: ‘‘God is great. I bear witness that 
there is no God but Allah.” Turning to the west he calls 
out, ‘‘I witness that the Mohammed is the apostle of 
God.” ‘Turning toward the north he calls out: ‘‘Come 
hither to prayer.’’ Toward the east he calls out, ‘‘Come 
to salvation.”’ He closes his call with the opening 
phrase, and adds in the early morning the words, ‘‘ Prayer 
is better than sleep.” : 

We understand by prayer a communion of our inner- 
most being with God, an entering into the most holy 
where no outside influences are allowed to draw near. It 
is the human soul communing with the All-Soul. Not so 


- with the average Moslem to whom it is often mere rou- 


tine work which must be done. With the lowering of 
the sanctity of the character of the Deity, the sacredness 
of prayer has suffered damage. One can frequently ob- 
serve a Moslem interrupting his prayer to salute a 
passer-by, and it also occurs that he pours a volume of 
invectives over some offender, cursing him as only an 
Oriental knows how, and, having done this, he finishes his 
prayer. 
Modern Mohammedanism, as practised in Palestine, 
has dwindled down to mere externalism, coarse super- 
stitions, the worship of saints and evil spirits, all of 
which necessarily condition a lowering of the concep- 
tion of the Deity. The result of all this upon the morals 
of the people is frightful. Religion and morality may 
appear in the life and conduct of a man as if the two 
had nothing in common, as if right living were not imme- 
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diately based upon religion, but were something ex- 
traneous. 

Mohammedanism needs the infusion of strong Christian 
principles. There is much in Islam and the people which 
is good, and promises fair returns for what would be ex- 
pended upon them. The orthodox Protestant and Roman 
Catholic churches have failed to reach them for obvious 
reasons. What is needed is a school in which Christian 
morality rather than doctrines and denominationalism is 
the foundation of all work. 


Many Mansions. 


“In my Father’s house there many mansions are: 
I would have told you if it were not so.” 

What other words were ever heard so far 
Or comforted such depths of mortal woe! 


Somewhere a Father’s house, a heavenly home, 
After earth’s day is o’er, life’s race is run!— 

Refuge where weary hearts at last shall come, 
As toilers homeward turn at set of sun. 


Vision or dream of the insatiate soul, 
Sweetly it lures the heart like beacon-fire! 
Beyond the course there seems to shine the goal, 
And hope at last is born of fond desire. 


We dare to hope, and in that hope rejoice: 
“Dear Master, is it true? And dost thou know?” 
Then down the ages comes this tender voice, 
“IT would have told you if it were not so.” 
—Seth Curtis Beach. 


Che Pulpit. 
Can a Man know God? 


BY REV. OLIVER JAY FAIRFIELD. 


This is life eternal, that they should know thee, the only true 
God, and him whom thou didst send, even Jesus Christ —JoHN 
XVii. 3. 


One act of one of my ancestors, it seems to me, was of 
enough significance that it should have made him fa- 
mous with his God, if it did not attract the applause of 
men. 

It was in the early days of the settlement of Ohio, 
whither he had gone as a pioneer. 

It was not that he left the barren, unfertile acres in 
Maine to make a new home in the new land of promise, 
making his way with his family and a few friends and 
what few goods they could take along by the slow and 
painful modes of travel in pioneer days, by lumbering 
cart over the rough and mountain roads that lay between 
tide-water on the Atlantic and ‘‘the gateway of the 
West”’ at Pittsburg at the headwaters of the Ohio. 

It was not that he underwent these hardships, or the 
still greater privations and dangers that attended the 
sail down the Ohio,—the making of a raft of rough-hewn 
logs on which they navigated the turbid waters; the 
country still ‘‘the wild and bloody country,” with thick 
forests on either side down to the water’s edge, conceal- 
ing they knew not what danger of wild beasts or wilder 
men. And to the known dangers by day, night added the 
unknown terrors of the darkness. 

It is not for these scenes that I recall him,—for what 
American cannot point back to scenes like these in his 
ancestry? For we came of a hardy race of brave heroes 
who planted here in the wilderness the beginnings of a 
great nation. 

But the incident I would recall is the manner in which 
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he built there in the wilderness—as a light shining in 
the darkness—a church dedicated to God alone, to the 
free worship of every people who wished there to learn 
of God. It did not belong to any denomination; it was 
not built for any sect; it was not erected to further his 
own opinions or any man’s opinion about God or relig- 
ion. No intermediary of saint or book or tradition was 
to come there between the devout soul and the God of 
its worship. It was not even to be a church of the Chris- 
tian religion, but free for every people to worship God in. 

Climbing upon the frame of the new meeting-house 
as it neared completion, this layman dedicated it with 
these words: ‘‘Here stands a fine frame, and it should 
have a good name. It shall be called ‘Republican’, 
free for all denominations to worship God in.” 

This brave layman in the wilderness of Ohio had gone 
farther than any of the Protestant reformers or other 
free thinkers of the earlier century who gave us our Prot- 
estant faith, in ignoring church or tradition or theology 
that he might leave the individual soul free and alone 
with his God. 

It is for this that our religion stands: to make known 
God and his ways to man, to give all people everywhere 
a free chance to come to the knowledge of God. Chris- 
tianity is committed to the one task of imparting to all 
eternal life. ‘‘And this is life eternal,”’ says Saint 
John, ‘‘that they should know thee, the only true God, 
and him whom thou didst send, even Jesus Christ.” 

But can a man know God? Can the finite mind com- 
prehend the Infinite? the human, the divine? Can 
the creature come to the knowledge of the Creator? 

The first postulate of all religions answers ‘‘yes’’ to 
all these questions. The Bibles of the world take it for 
granted that a man can know God. Christianity is 
founded upon it. The great prophets and preachers 
of the world have acted upon it—Moses, Isaiah, Jesus, 
Iuither, Wesley, Emerson. 

Saint John, the most mystical of the New Testament 
writers, speaks everywhere of ‘‘knowing’’ God,—‘‘know- 
ing’’ the power of his love, ‘‘knowing’’ that we have 
passed from death unto life. It is a present God whom 
he reveals, one who can be known as Moses ‘‘knew”’ 
Jehovah, talking with him face to face. 

On the other hand Saint Paul, the most carefully 
trained theologian of all the Bible writers, uses rather the 
phrase ‘‘believing in’’ God, as though God were distant 
or not easily known to man. And, as Paul’s writ- 
ings became the foundation-stones on which the struct- 
ure of Middle Age theologies were built, it is not strange 
that knowledge of a present God should have given 
place in many minds to belief in an absentee God, God 
afar off, high in heaven, though the earth is his footstool. 

This belief reached its culmination at the middle of 
the last century in the scientific scepticism of that time. 
Tennyson, the great poet ‘of nineteenth-century faith, 
but who might almost be called the poet of the nine- 
teenth-century scepticism, so closely does he reflect 
the spirit of his time, has these lines expressive of the 
spirit of that age. Can a man know God? Tennyson 
says :— 

“We have but faith: we cannot know, 
For knowledge is of things we see.” 


Herbert Spencer, the great philosopher of the doctrine 
of evolution, says that it is impossible for the finite 
mind to comprehend the Infinite, that all man can know 
of God is that he passes not only human knowledge, but 
human conception. So Spencer brought into philo- 
sophic use, as applied to God, the term ‘‘the Unknow- 
able.” It was not a denial of his existence, as some 
supposed, but of man’s ability to know God. 
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If Herbert Spencer and the other philosophers had 
first made clear what they meant by the term ‘‘God,”’ 
their great service to the world would not have brought 
them into conflict with the theologians and prophet 
preachers of the world, for, wheri rightly defined, their 
position is absolutely true. But we need first the defi- 
nition. 

“The word ‘God,’” says Dr. S. R. Calthrop, ‘‘has two 
quite legitimate, but distinct and separate, meanings, 
which must never be confounded with each other. The 
first meaning is ‘the All,’ and is necessary both to phi- 
losophy and science. The second and more popular mean- 
ing, in its best use, is ‘the Spirit who surrounds and in- 
terpenetrates all worlds and all existences.’ Endless 
confusion results from the jumbling together of the two.” 

God, in the sense of ‘‘the All,” is, from one point of 
view, absolutely unknowable and unthinkable; for there 
is nothing outside of God, ‘‘the All,” to bear any relation 
to him or to limit his being, and we cannot think with- 
out ascertaining relations or fixing limits. But, if we 
cannot place limits outside of God, ‘‘the All,’ we can 
place limits and conditions within, and can think of 
our union with ‘‘the All,’’ who surrounds both us and 
our thought. And this may not be without its religious 
uses; “for, as Dr. Calthrop points out, ‘‘the thinker’s 
heart can rejoice to know that there is nothing outside 
of God, who is All in all, to condition his perfect purpose, 
or to interfere with his glorious union with all his chil- 
dren.”’ 

It is a magnificent conception, that of God as ‘‘the 
All,” but used more in science and in philosophy than 
in religion, though capable here of worthy uses. 

God as ‘“‘the All”’ has not anything out of which to 
make the world and his children, save out of his own 
perfect substance. So in the most true and literal sense 
we are all the children of his love and partakers of his 
nature. 

God as ‘‘the All,”’ since he is everywhere, must be in 
every place, in heaven and in hell and in every ‘‘atom”’ 
of matter, so that it is impossible to stray beyond his 
love and care. ‘‘Not even a sparrow falls to the ground 
without his care.”’ 

God as “‘the All’”’ cannot be a cause, for there is noth- 
ing outside of ‘‘the All” to receive any effect from ‘‘the 
All.” So it is incorrect to say that God made the world 
as a jeweller might make a watch and set it going. We 
should say that God is making the world, its present 
life. ‘‘Paley’s watch must give place to a flower,”’ says 
John Fiske,—‘‘the indwelling principle of life not made, 
but growing.” 

God as ‘‘the All,” though he possesses all power,— 
all the power there is,—is powerless to make the hum- 
blest of his children go right without the co-operation of 
that child. As Dr. Calthrop says: ‘‘No one can be just 
and kind, tender and true for me. Until I am all this, 
one Son of God on one planet has deserted his post. 
One empty chair is set at God’s table, waiting till the 
absent, tardy, and ungrateful guest comes at last into 
the great Banquet Hall.” 

The second is the more popular meaning,—God in 
the sense of ‘‘the Spirit who surrounds and interpene- 
trates all worlds and all existences.’’ When we use the 
word ‘‘God”’ in this perfectly proper sense, but without 
forgetting the truth of the other, we can ‘‘know”’ God; 
for it expresses just the relationship of God to the finite 
children of his love,—God the Father and Friend, the in- 
spirer and guide, the faithful guardian and generous 
provider of all our needs. Even the doctrine of evolu- 
tion appears as a love-process and in harmony with re- 
ligious teaching when it is stated with this use of the 
word, God as the one ‘‘Spirit who surrounds and in- 
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terpenetrates all worlds and all existences,’’ or, as Saint 
Paul says, ‘‘above all and through all and in us all.” 


‘A fire-mist and a planet, 
A crystal and a cell, 
A jelly fish and a saurian 
And caves where cave-men dwell. 
Then a sense of law and beauty, 
And a face turned from the clod,— 
Some call it evolution, 
And others call it God.” 


Evolution is just another way of stating the fact of 
God’s love to the world,—that God reveals himself in 
forms of matter and spirit, in fire-mist and star-dust, 
and in the early forms of life, and is seen God within the 
life of man in the growing sense of law and beauty and 
in the lifted face of worship, And, in those heroic qual- 
ities of human life which we find so hard to explain 
except as we use the term ‘‘divine,’’ what are all these 
but God manifesting himself in the souls of his children? 


"A picket frozen on duty, 
A mother starved for her brood, 
Socrates drinking the hemlock, 
And Jesus on the rood; 
And millions who, humble and nameless, 
The straight, hard pathway trod,— 
Some call it consecration, 
And others call it God.” 


The old-time ‘‘proofs’’ of the existence of God in 
which our fathers delighted have for us no value. They 
seem to us ill-deduced, unsatisfactory, and inconclusive, 
mainly, I think, because we have outgrown the con- 
ceptions for which they stood and have come to a more 
vital knowledge of God. We see God at work in the 
world, and do not need to ask if he really exists. ‘‘The 
truth of the matter can be put in this way,’ says Prof. 
Leuba: ‘‘God is not known, he is not understood; he 
is used—sometimes as* meat-purveyor, sometimes as 
moral support, sometimes as friend, sometimes as an 
object of love. If he proves himself useful, the religious 
consciousness asks for no more than that.’ He is real 
to us since he produces real results. Prof. Flint, in his 
book on ‘‘Theism,” speaking of the failure of the old- 
time ‘‘proofs’’ as arguments, says: ‘‘The Father in heaven 
is known just as a father on earth is known: the latter 
is as unseen as the former. No human being has really 
seen another. No sense has will or wisdom or goodness 
for its object.” Nevertheless we know that our friends 
exist. It is true we cannot by searching find out God, 
yet 
; “Simple trust can find Thy ways 

We miss with chart of creeds.” 


But» can we come into such close and intimate rela- 
tionship to this heavenly Father that the sense of his 
presence may seem to us as knowledge? We cannot 
wholly escape him. He comes to us in ten thousand 
ways; and from some experience, if we keep the mind 
and heart open to his coming, we shall have the revela- 
tion that amounts to knowledge. A Persian proverb 
says, ‘‘Whichever road I take joins the broad highway 
that leads to Thee.” 

One afternoon several summers ago I was travelling 
through the beautiful lake region of Minnesota, ‘‘the 
land of sky-tinted waters,’ as the Indians so fittingly 
named it. As the express train sped along, past wide 
and fertile fields, by long stretches of open prairie, now 
and then cutting through a small oasis of timber in that 
land of plains,—a wooded island against whose shores 
the waves of prairie grass and grain beat and broke,— 
by beautiful lakes holding in their quiet bosoms the tints 
of the sky above them, though giving the colors a seem- 
ing double glory from our surprise at finding them at 
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our feet,—all these scenes thrilled me and touched me. 
But more than all else was I moved by the almost limit- 
less views I would now and then get as we came out of 
the barriers of hills and trees. At length we had passed 
the last clump of trees, the last slight elevation. The 
last sky-reflecting lake was far behind us in the wood- 
land. We had turned directly west and were in the 
midst of a prairie which presented nothing except level 
stretches of grain extending farther than the eye could 
reach. And the evening sky bent over it all. It was 
my first view of the great prairies. No other view of 
nature, no matter how beautiful, grand, or far-reaching, 
ever satisfied my nature as that view. And, as the deep 
sky settled its darkness about me that night, swallow- 
ing up the endless circle of the horizon, and leaving me 
in the midst of a boundless ocean of land, and the un- 
limited depths of God’s universe opened above me,— 
deep calling unto deep,—I seemed to have come more 
nearly than ever before into the very presence of God, 
the very gate of heaven. 

But it is not only in the unusual scene, at quiet sun- 
set, or when, after some vision of sin, ‘‘God makes him- 
self an awful rose of dawn,”’ that we come to know him. 
We find God, too, in the simpler and more common ex- 
periences of every day; for, says Lowell, ‘‘be he nowhere 
else, God is in all that liberates and lifts, in all that hum- 
bles, sweetens, and consoles.”’ 

“Can a man know God?” If we turn for an answer 
to literature as an interpreter of the deep things of life, 
and to the great poets, we shall find there the answer 
given, but by no one more clearly and beautifully than 
by Tennyson :-— 


“Speak to him thou, for he hears, and spirit with spirit can meet: 
Closer is he than breathing, and nearer than hands or feet.” 


Ware, Mass. 


Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


O power to do! O baffled will! 
O prayer and action! ye are one. 
Who may not strive may yet fulfil 
The harder task of standing still; 
And good but wished with God is done. 
—John Greenleaf Whittier 


The Ethics ot Business. 


The press and the pulpit are occupying themselves 
with discussions as to the ethics of business. If the 
Gentle Reader and I have no better occupation than to 
study the various pronunciamentos on this great sub- 
ject, we ought to know how to use properly a hundred 
million dollars each, when it shall be intrusted to us. 
The care with which this subject is discussed is a some- 
what interesting exhibition of the confidence with which 
men direct other people as to how they shall carry on 
their affairs. 

Fortunately for the world to which such questions 
are not academic, Mr. Andrew Carnegie’s Life of James 
Watt appears in the very summer given to these dis- 
cussions, and we have here, not the ideal views of Dr. 
Primrose or of Mr. Makeshift or of the man who has for 
his daily duty to furnish one thousand words of what 
is well called ‘‘matter.”’ 

Mr. Carnegie is himself a man of affairs. It is ad- 
mitted, I believe, even by those who are omniscient, 
that he has known how to achieve what they are pleased 
to call ‘‘success.’” He has now undertaken as a labor 
of love to write the life of another distinguished Scot. 
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Our generation is not fond of history; but even our gen- 
eration, in a timid way, remembers that there was a 
Scotsman named James Watt who revolutionized the 
world. This James Watt and his friend Joseph Black 
in Glasgow made the discovery of Latent Heat. This 
James Watt applied this discovery in such methods 
as have resulted in the steam-engine of to-day. To 
borrow Sir Walter Scott’s fine language, ‘‘His genius 
discovered the means of multiplying the national re- 
sources to a degree perhaps even beyond his own stupen- 
dous powers of calculation and combination, bringing the 
treasures of an abyss to the summit of the earth,—giv- 
ing the feeble arm of man the momentum of an Afrite,— 
commanding manufactures to arise, as the rod of the 
prophet produced water in the desert, affording the 
means of dispensing with that time and tide which wait 
for no man, and of sailing without that wind which 
defied the commands and threats of Xerxes himself.” 

It is by an unusual combination that a great man of 
affairs now gives us this thoughtful biography of the 
great miracle-worker of a century. It happens too 
often that such a task is left to some inexperienced pen- 
man, who does not know the difference between a piston 
and a governor, who rushes in where angels fear to tread, 
and of course misconceives the great crises of his story. 
Mr. Carnegie is in no such position. Mr. Carnegie has 
worked for wages, has employed workmen, and can 
sympathize with James Watt as he employs workmen. 
Mr. Carnegie has gone through financial crises, and 
can see how Mr. Watt approached them. Mr. Carnegie 
knows where and when capital is timid: he knows where 
and how it rushes into its mistakes. In this book Mr. 
Carnegie is not offering himself either as a savior of 
the world, or as a Moses leading it out of bondage, or 
as a Luther reforming the Church. He appears simply 
as the biographer of James Watt; and what he has to 
say as to successes or failures in business, as to the 
management of men, as to the conduct of affairs, is of 
all the more value because it does not come to us as the 
utterance,—what a happy word that is!—as the utter- 
ance of a prophet who never made an invention, who 
never organized industry, who never failed because he 
never succeeded. 

In a word, as you read Mr. Carnegie’s Life of James 
Watt, you find you are receiving lessons in education, 
in housekeeping, in manufacturing, in political and 
social economy,—lessons which all belong to the domain 
of ethics and of religion. 

To begin with, the boy is six years old. ‘‘Where got 
you all that perfervidum genus Scotorum, that store of 
precious nutriment that is to become part of yourself and 
remain in the core of your being till the end, hallowing 
and elevating your life with ever-increasing power?”’ 

The picture of Watt’s childhood is not simply a charm- 
ing narrative, but it is full of suggestions as to the train- 
ing of our sons and daughters. 

‘The gods send thread for a web begun, because the 
web absorbs everything which comes within reach. So 
it proved with Watt.” 

Again, ‘‘Watt seems to have resembled Sir Walter, 
who spoke to every man he met as if he were a brother, 
as indeed he was,—one of the many fine traits of that 
noble, wholesome character.”’ 

‘‘Men with kind hearts and influence, strong to aid, 
stand ready at every turn to take modest merit by the 
hand and give it the only aid needed,—opportunity 
to speak through results for itself.” Take that as an 
encouragement, ye youngsters, maids or men, who are 
afraid you shall not find friends in the world. 

“The world minus enchanting dreams would be com- 
monplace, indeed, and let us remember this dream (of 
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the federation of the world) is only dreatrnable because 
Watt’s steam-engine is a reality.’ 

‘‘What is the best possible safeguard for a young man? 
Various answers are given. But Watt’s letters... abun- 
dantly prove that, though far from home, yet in home 
and family ties and family duties the young man had 
his strong tower of defence, keeping him from all sense 
of sin or shame.” 

The book is full of aphorisms which bear on the aca- 
demic discussions as to the place of workmen, laborers, 
and employers. ‘‘Writers upon labor who have never 
labored, generally made the profound mistake of consid- 
ering labor as one solid mass, when the truth is that 
it contains orders and degrees as distinct as those in 
aristocracy ... Men measure each other as correctly in 
the workshop as in the professions, and each has his de- 
served rank.” 

The book, as I said, brings to light anew the genesis of 
the steam-engine. Before 1764 Black explained to Watt 
his doctrine of Latent Heat. It seems that Watt was 
the discoverer of the practically constant and unvary- 
ing amount of heat and steam, whatever the pressure. 
Watt and Black together worked out this discovery, 
which is one of the most remarkable in modern physics. 
““A new world had sprung forth in Watt’s brain, for 
nothing less has the steam-engine given to man.”’ The 
flash comes to Watt ‘‘on a fine Sabbath afternoon.” 

“On Monday morning following the Sabbath flash, 
we find Watt was up betimes at work on the new idea.” 

The history of the invention between 1765 and our 
1905 is a recapitulation of difficulties about patents, of 
failures in workmanship, of the jealousy of an ignorant 
public,—of every form, indeed, of block and _ hind- 
rance which comes to the idealist or discoverer or in- 
ventor of to-day. All these checkered the life of Watt 
and his progress to success. In this period the book 
gives us such aphorisms as this, ‘‘Workingmen of our 
day should ponder over this, and take to heart the 
truth that manual mechanical labor is the likeliest 
career to develop mechanical inventors.” 

Watt said one day to a noble lord, ‘‘The public only 
look at my successes, and not at the intermediate fail- 
ures and uncouth constructions which have served me 
as so many steps to climb to the top of the ladder.”’ 
To which Mr. Carnegie adds, ‘‘Quite true, but also quite 
right. The public have no time to linger over the man’s 
mistakes. What concerns is his triumphs.”’ 

There is a very curious discussion as to partnership. 
‘Partnership requires not duplicates, but opposites, a 
union of different qualities. He who proves indispen- 
sable as a partner to one man might be wholly useless 
or even injurious to another. Gens. Grant and Sher- 
man needed very different chiefs of staff.” 

Take this as an interesting illustration of the enlarge- 


ment and advance of the modern world. Watt’s part- . 


ner, Boulton, wrote to him in 1776, ‘‘I have fixed my 
mind upon making from twelve to fifteen reciprocating 
engines and fifty rotative engines per annum.” To 
this note Mr. Carnegie adds, ‘‘The captain was on deck 
evidently. Sixty-five engines per year —nothing like 
this was ever heard of before. Two thousand per year 
is the record of one firm in Philadelphia to-day, but let 
us boast not. Perhaps one hundred and twenty-nine 
years hence will have as great a contrast to show. The 
day of small factories, as of small nations, is past. In- 
creasing magnitude, to which it is hard to set a limit, 
is the order of the day.”’ 

Nothing interests this writer more than the develop- 
ment of men,—the new class of machinists which has 
been brought into existence by the great discovery. 
“It is easy for present-day Captains of Industry to 
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plume themselves upon their ability to select men... . 
But Watt had been driven by sad experience to trust 
none but himself: the skilled workmen needed to co- 
operate with him, not yet having been developed.” 

There is a very curious study, not to be abridged, as 
to the conduct of a great firm in times of financial crises. 
In these selections I have not given any idea of the com- 
pleteness in which the great life of Watt has been de- 
scribed by Mr. Carnegie. I have not undertaken a 
review of the book, which belongs, indeed, in other 
hands. I have only cited a few of the practical sug- 
gestions made by a person whose experience gives him 
curious power to review such a life. 

Here is a little statement of present fact which is 
worth the attention of the governors of Boston, of Cin- 
cinnati, and of Chicago. ‘‘The enormous growth of the 
present city of New York, 45 per cent. in the last decade, 
is not a little dependent upon the attraction of clear 
blue skies and the resulting cleanliness of all things in 
and about that city as compared with others.” 

For it appears that in the city of New York the use 
of bituminous coal is unlawful. Mr. Carnegie says it 
is the only large city in the world where such use is 
unlawful. ‘‘When, by the progress of invention or 
new methods of distributing heat, smoke is banished, 
many rich citizens will remain in their respective Western 
cities instead of flocking to the clear, blue-skied me- 
tropolis.” 

People who do not live in the city of New York are 
fond of ridiculing its disadvantages. Let the residents 
there take heart when they recollect how few people in 
cities have the great advantage ‘‘of the blue-skied 
metropolis.” EDwarD E. HAs. 


Spiritual Life. 


I think that, in life, not to be cheerful, is to blaspheme 
against God.—Mountford. 
2 


I can do nothing without the help of God, and that 
even from moment to moment.—St. Athanasius. 


Sd 


It is not true that love makes all things easy: it makes 
us choose what is difficult—George Eliot. 


vt 


O God, who art the truth, make me one with thee in 
everlasting love! I am often weary of reading, and 
weary of hearing: in thee alone is the sum of my de- 
sire! Let all teachers be silent, let the whole creation 
be dumb before thee, and do thou only speak unto my 
soul!—Thomas a Kempis. 


Out of the soil in which deciduous leaves are buried 
the young tree shoots vigorously, and strikes its roots 
deep down into the realms of decay and death. Upon 
the life of the vegetable world the myriad forms of higher 
life sustain themselves,—still the same law, the sacrifice 
of life for life—F. W. Robertson. 


ad 


When we go forward, believing that what was true 
once is true forever, willing to try whether unselfishness 
does really brace the soul, whether love to God does really 
make the heart tender and strong, whether prayer meets 
an answering Spirit and faith finds a door of hope, only 
then do we bring into our life the power which God 
meant it should have.—Henry Wilder Foote. 
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For the Christian Register. 


Isles of Shoals, July 14, 1905. 


BY MARY C. SMITH. 


A rocky pinnacle, and all around 

A murmuring, moonlit sea ; 

The red light flashing on the trackless wastes, 

To guide the wanderer as he homeward hastes; 

The soft night shadows brooding over all ; 

The gentle night winds in their rise and fall ; 

The peace of those, whose dreamless, hallowed sleep 
Neath the stern cliff, with requiem of the deep, 

A solemn benediction seems to be, 


From shadowy depths the Candle Pilgrims wind, 
Leaving the tumult of the day behind ; 

They seek the heights for consecrated prayer, 
They seek a vision of the Father there. 


The flickering candles gleam from point to point, 
And ghostly shades look out from beam and joint ; 
From out the gloom gray visions silent come 

A sad and weird procession, one by one. 

They come from daily toil, from hardship, pain, 
From ice-bound coast, from storm and fog. Again 
They raise their roughened hands and silent pray 
God’s loving guidance on their weary way,— 

Pray his all-powerful hand will still the wave 
From dangerous reef, the many loved ones save ; 
Pray that for them the sea will yield its life, 

Ask wisdom, strength, to conquer daily strife. 


Thy pilgrims, Father, we thy children too as these 
Bless All, thou Gracious Ruler of the winds and seas, 


Revivals and Revivalism. 


At the recent Unitarian Anniversaries 
in London Rev. George Critchley discussed 
the movements in London and in Wales 
which have attracted so much attention. 
He had some misgivings that the subject 
assigned to him had lost a considerable 
portion of its pressing interest, because the 
two movements which were its occasion were 
already becoming stale sensations of the day. 
No doubt, as far as the London movement 
was concerned, thorough organization, skilful 
advertisement, and lavish expenditure, under 
the direction of a man of unquestionable 
ability in his own particular line, would keep 
a large number of people together to the close 
of the campaign, but a certain increasing 
acridity in the tone of the leader’s remarks 
and a sort of fierce determination to get 
some kind of response out of what was—on 
the occasion, at least, when he himself was 
present—a rather reluctant audience, sug- 
gested the idea that the work had not laid 
any large hold on the people of London, and 
that Dr. Torrey was becoming conscious of 
thefact. Astothe Welsh revival, if the latest 
reports were not simply malignant misrepre- 
sentations, it seemed to be undergoing rapid 
dispersion and disintegration under those 
influences which from the time of ‘Tertul- 
lian and Montanism had always been the 
abiding peril of movements of that char- 
acter; namely, that sense and simplicity 
should be replaced by spiritualistic extrav- 
agance, and the leader become possessed 
of the idea that in some special and mys- 
terious way he had become the depository 
of the Holy Ghost. So that, whatever gen- 
uine spiritual force might have been folded 
in the beginnings of that movement, it ap- 
peared to be wasting itself in irrational 
excitement, and would presently disap- 
pear. He was launching no attack on 
“Revivals’’ as a whole. Some one wrote 
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regretfully in one of their papers recently, 
in reference to religious revival, ‘“This is 
not for us.” If the meaning was, “This 
kind of revival is not for us,’’ it was true, 
and thank God for it! But, if it meant 
“No revival is for us,” that would simply 
imply that religion had lost its vitality, 
and they were on the way to petrifaction 
and decay. Longago Dr. Martineau sought 
to teach them that there were “Tides of the 
Spirit,” and to assert that “No revival is 
possible for us’’ was to make the melancholy 
confession that they had lost touch with the 
great flood of spiritual life and energy, which 
ebbed and flowed throughout the universe 
of God. It was not against revivals as a 
whole that he levelled the faintest shadow 
of attack, but an experience stretching 
over something like forty years had led 
him to regard the two familiar forms of re- 
vival, which had recently reappeared, as 
false, mischievous, and diseased. As to the 
London movement, the less worthy and the 
less Christian of the two, one could not fail 
to note the thoroughly up-to-date and 
business-like manner in which it had been 
“conducted,’—the colloquialism ‘“‘got up” 
would be the better phrase. Advance 
agents, a lavish expenditure, distinguished 
patronage, extensive advertisements, build- 
ings of imposing dimensions,—all the ap- 
proved commercial methods by which huge 
crowds were gathered together for a circus 
or a theatre, or by which an article of mer- 
chandise, say an encyclopedia, was com- 
mended to the attention of the public! But 
how singularly remote it all was from the 
signs of a genuine movement of the Divine 
Spirit upon the hearts of the people, and of 
the spontaneous response of quickened fac- 
ulty and awakened desire for good un- 
knownbefore! Nor could they fail to be im- 
pressed with the harsh, almost malignant, 
temper in which all who differed from the 
theological position on which the London 
Mission was based had been denounced. 
Dr. Torrey’s insinuations levelled against 
themselves, that the majority of those who 
rejected the Deity of Christ did so because 
“they love sin,’ was well known, and had 
received the castigation it deserved; nor 
should they forget that the castigation had 
come from outside their own denomination 
as well as from within. It was not Dr. 
YTorrey’s temper only which revealed itself 
in those charges: it was the temper of a 
whole school, and in a less civilized age it 
would light the flame of persecution through- 
out the land. And in the name of what a 
barbaric theology it was done! A Revival 
of Religion? Nay, rather, a resurrection of 
religious savagery, which one had learned to 
hope was past and gone. 

The Welsh revival was confessedly of a 
different kind. It grew around a striking 
and even engaging personality, and cer- 
tainly depended on nothing in the shape of 
‘“up-to-date’’ business organization for its 
swift and remarkable success during the 
first months of its career. Its central fig- 
ure was that of a visionary, whose recorded 
experiences bore a singular resemblance to 
those of the class to which he belonged. 
And the visionary tendency, even when 
balanced by intellectual culture and con- 
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siderable common sense, was always a 
perilously unwholesome condition of mind. 
The end was usually an exaggerated egotism, 
often amounting to mental disease. He 
(the speaker) said a few months ago that he 
believed Evan Roberts to be honest and 
sincere. He would not even now withdraw 
those words, but he should repeat them 
to-day with a shadow of misgiving. A not 
unsympathetic writer in the Daily Chronicle 
had said in the previous week: ‘That the 
Evan Roberts of May, 1905, is the Evan 
Roberts of December, 1904, no one can se- 
riously contend. There has been a devel- 
opment, a_ transformation. . He has 
been encouraged by the eagerness with 
which every suggestion of supernatural 
power has been greeted to abandon the re- 
straint of an impulse deeply implanted in 
human nature, but nevertheless irrational. 
And the result may be seen in the week of 
silence, when, like the veiled prophet of 
Khorassan, he retired from the world, the 
cryptic messages, often incoherent, the vio- 
lent emotions, publicly manifested, the fre- 
quent pose as thought-reader, as the direct 
exponent of the Divine Will. And so the 
end has come, or is apparently near. The 
voice of criticism is making itself heard: 
extravagance is producing the inevitable 
reaction.” It is a tale often told in the 
history of emotional religion, striving to 
make the shortest way into the realities of 
God, and losing itself in the delusions of in- 
sanity. What would come of it all? Hu- 
manity learned by its mistakes, and those 
mistakes might be, after all, halting steps 
in the direction of the final religion of hu- 
manity. 


A Hill-town Sunday. 


BY REV. NAPOLEON S. HOAGLAND. 


Ministers sometimes enjoy going to church 
when they do not have to. Unfortunately 
for many of the better sort they have little 
opportunity to hear any one else’s gospel 
but their own. For this reason Dr. O. W. 
Holmes once observed that ministers were 
apt to be the worst heathen in the community. 
If it be true that to know one language 
thoroughly one must know many, it holds in 
like manner that one who would know re- 
ligion must know more than one form of 
religious expression, must know others 
besides the one of his inheritance or choice. 
For the study of comparative religion one 
need not return to Meadville or take a sum- 
mer course at Harvard. Any town where 
there is a number of different churches is 
an ample field. A minister who does not 
use a part of his summer vacation to hear 
others preach, besides those of his own 
household of faith, loses an opportunity of 
value. He may be surprised to find that 
souls -are fed, comforted, and inspired in 
ways which he had overlooked, neglected, or 
discarded; and, if he is bent on helping 
people rather than to promulgate a doctrine 
and establish a system, he will be glad. Un- 
consciously one finds himself carried along into 
a broader stream of sympathy and fellow- 
ship. We do not get the best idea of the 
Universal Church by irreligiously entering 
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none but those that belong to our own sec- 
tion of it. 

Thanks to an extended vacation from 
pulpit duties, it has been my good fortune 
recently to attend the Sunday services of 
other communions, and I do not see that I 
am any the worse for it. In truth this 
experience has recalled more than once 
Dr, Holmes’s remark about the fate of min- 
isters who hear no other gospel but their 
own, from which I am happily being delivered. 

Let me give my experience of last Sunday. 
The place is one of the so-called decadent 
hill-towns of New England, not a hundred 
miles from Boston. ‘The village is miles 
from rumble of iron wheels on iron rails, 
and the screech of steam whistles is softened 
into musical tones by the distance. A Sab- 
bath stillness reigns, and this is not a patched- 
up truce for one day in the week, but, so 
far as quietness is concerned, every day is 
Sunday here. The Sunday stillness is ac- 
centuated by the church bell. There are 
three churches technically of different faiths, 
but there is but one bell that is rung for 
announcing the hour of Sunday services. 

Perhaps it was thought three bells would 
add needless noise. It was certainly in the 
line of economy of money and sound; and 
here the quiet, thrifty traits of the people 
crop out. These people would have been in 
sympathy with Dr. Franklin, who, upon 
being asked for a contribution to supply a 
bell for a church to be built in a town to be 
named in his honor, declined to donate any- 
thing toward purchasing a bell, but gave a 
fund for a library instead, saying that he be- 
lieved in sense rather than in sound. While 
only one church bell, and that of rather quiet 
tone, is rung to announce church services, one 
of the other churches also has a bell; but it 
is dedicated to secular uses, in connection 
with the town clock. It serves in the in- 
terest of tzme, if not of eternity. The village, 
neat and trim, nestles among a tumble of 
green hills environed by a tangle of pine- 
scented forests and fragrant, radiating valleys. 
There are less than one hundred voters in 
the town, hence the three churches with a 
seating capacity of five hundred or more is 
abundantly ample. In the country towns 
of New England no one is kept away from 
church from the fear of not getting a seat. 
That may have been the reason why I did 
not make haste last Sunday morning to be 
present five minutes before the time for 
opening the services rather than five or ten 
minutes after. In many churches a tardi- 
ness of five or ten minutes loses one nothing, 
but here one lost just five or ten minutes of 
the service. The minister, an Americanized 
Scotchman, makes it a point to begin on 
time. If the organist is not there, he does 
not wait, but himself becomes organist pro 
tem. If the choir is tardy or is wanting en- 
tirely, he and his wife, both good. singers, 
give appreciative duets and solos. He is 
re-enforced with an interesting family of six 
young daughters. Some of them also help 
in the singing by adding special features 
from time to time. The church is pretty 
well filled,—that is to say, about half-full,— 
perhaps seventy people present, counting 
the children, which constitute one-third, the 


‘remaining part consisting of young people, 
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middle-aged, and those who are well along 
on the sunset way in about equal propor- 
tions,—an ideal congregation for a man who 
likes to talk about the simplicities of the 
gospel rather than its mysteries. He is in 
the midst of the prayer, a simple, childlike, 
yet comprehensive utterance of the soul’s 
needs, an earnest petition for right living, 
for right feeling, toward God and neighbor, a 
tender plea for the suffering and afflicted in 
the neighborhood, making references to 
particular cases calling for sympathy and 
good will, and then a plea for the sick every- 
where,—a plea for the nation’s health and 
sanity, and that the nations may be healed 
from sin by the power of Christ and the hope 
affirmed that somewhere, somehow, all souls 
would be cured of sin and redeemed from the 
devils of unrighteousness, Then the con- 
gregation sang Sir John Bowring’s “In the 
Cross of Christ I glory,” the minister and his 
wife sang an appealing song, and the offer- 
ing was then called for, after which came the 
sermon. Some of the people do not call 
him a preacher. He does not call himself 
one, nor does he call his efforts sermons. 
He calls them in his simple way ‘‘talks.” 
But evidently the people prefer ‘‘talks’’ to 
sermons, for his congregation has multi- 
plied by three since he began here less than 
a year ago. Usually he talks without notes 
or manuscript, but to-day he talks from 
paper. The text is about the devils which 
were cast out of the two men who dwelt in 
the tombs, and which were so injudicious as 
to go from the men into the herd of swine, 
which were so pig-headed as to rush im- 
mediately into the sea and get drowned. 
The minister, although calling himself or- 
thodox, spent no time in trying to prove 
that the account was to be taken literally. 
He said some scholars understood that the 
men were what we would call diseased. 
They were mentally and morally disordered 
or unbalanced. ‘These conditions were the 
result of sin. The truth he wished to bring 
home was Christ’s power over sin, his power 
to save us from sin. We may be led to dwell 
in tombs of selfishness and greed and envy 
and lust, but the spirit of Christ will cleanse 
us and clothe us and restore to us our right 
mind. 

There were people there whose formal 
affiliations were with other and different 
churches; but they all seemed spiritually 
renewed and refreshed by this simple gos- 
pel, put before them with such quiet, kindly 
earnestness. Whether by wise forethought 
or by the limitations of circumstances be- 
yond their control, whatever the reason may 
be, it is a fact that here, as elsewhere, in 
many a small New England town, the entire 
church-going community can attend any one 
church without neglecting the service at 
any of the others. Here, as in some other 
places I know of, no two church services 
are at the same hour. Surely the religiously 
minded in New England country towns have 
advantages not to be obtained elsewhere. 
The next service was at the Baptist church 
in the early afternoon. The minister lives 
out of town and preaches to his home con- 
gregation in the morning, then drives across 
the hills when the snowdrifts are not too 
deep: for his engagement here, The snow- 
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drifts did not keep him away last Sunday. 
By going a little late I escaped being asked 
to preach or say something. Here the 
congregation, as might be expected, was 
small, only seventeen, counting the children. 
There were a few like myself who had already 
attended the forenoon service at the other 
church. Two of the three men present were 
the heads of sturdy Swedish families, who, 
with their wives and children, made up a 
large part of the congregation. They belong 
to a separate society and have a minister of 
their own once a month, or when they can 
get one. There was no special singing, no 
choir, no leader; but the attempt was brave 
and the intentions good. The minister 
prayed simply and earnestly. He is a good 
man to look at, round and ruddy of face, for 
he can run a farm as wellasachurch. Heis 
doing a redemptive work in his parish by 
regenerating an old farm, and making many 
blades of grass grow where none grew before. 
His presence brings to you the thought of 
green pastures and fragrant hay, the thought 
of well-filled barns and ample store. His 
theme was ‘“The Paradox of Life,’’ his text, 
Saint Paul’s word, “I live, yet not I, but 
Christ that liveth in me.’ His introduction 
wasa reference to the collection of some eight _ 
hundred portraits of beautiful women, which 
an admirer of Catharine II. of Russia col- 
lected and presented to her, These indi- 
vidual portraits all represented in dress or 
feature, posture or form, some characteristic 
attitude, taste, or expression of the queen. 
In some such way Christ lives in us. He rep- 
resents our varying traits and features of 
character. He is our pattern, our ideal, our 
representative. One of the hymns sung, 
curiously enough, was the same that was 
sung at the other church, “In the Cross of 
Christ I glory.” The curious feature is 
that probably few in either congregation 
knew that it was written by a Unitarian. 
I am not sure that even ‘the respective min- 
isters were conscious of it when it was se- 
lected or sung. It may be just as well if 
they were not. Another curious thing was 
that at the Unitarian church later in the 
afternoon this hymn was not sung, I had 
almost hoped that it might have been sung 
there too. The fact that it was not perhaps 
more truly represents the attitude and 
emphasis of the church than if it had been. 
It is in the new hymn-book there and is 
sung occasionally, but it hardly seems to 
be so much of a favorite with us as it is with 
some of our sister communions. All this 
signifies many things, which on the whole 
are hopeful. The services at the Unitarian 
church are held just an hour later than the 
service at the Baptist church. So, if a per- 
son is spry, he can attend both services con- 
veniently. The Unitarian minister comes 
from a neighboring town seven miles distant, 
and he is not always on time, occasionally 
failing through some unforeseen emergency, 
like a wedding or a cloud-burst, to get 
through at all. No one blames him for being 
occasionally late, and, even when he does 
not come at all, it is borne with Christian 
resignation. It is the first church of the 
town chronologically. It is first, too, in 
size and neatness of the building and in its 
wealth of endowed funds, It is a little after 
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the hour of service, but the minister has not 
yet come. The congregation numbers eigh- 
teen adults and two children. ‘This includes 
the organist and choir and five from the 
other churches, two of which are the Con- 
gregational minister and his wife. ‘There 
are eight present who are affiliated with the 
church, three of whom are summer visitors. 
There are but five of these who are members 
of the local society. Ten, fifteen minutes 
pass, and the congregation still waits before 
the Lord—for the minister. The visiting 
minister and his wife from the other church 
retires, for he has an evening service. A 
little later a strange young man appears, 
driving a familiar ministerial equipage. 
The regular supply had been called away, 
and the stranger, being unaccustomed to 
the road, or perhaps being oblivious of time 
while traversing the picturesque way between 
the hills and along the winding forest streams, 
arrived a quarter of an hour late. Had it 
been a railway train he was seeking to meet 
by appointment, the chances are he would 
have got left. But he knew the congrega- 
tion would wait till he came, and it did; 
and it was well paid for waiting. The other 
two sermons I had already listened to were 
read from manuscript, but this speaker did 
not use a page or scrap of written note or 
outline: it was all in his head and heart. 
The theme was “‘Some Essentials of a Natural 
Religion.” He would take no time to defend 
the claims of revealed religion as against 
natural religion. ‘The first essential he named 
was childlikeness as represented by the open 
mind and heart. ‘The child is ever eager 
to know truth and learn wisdom. Robert 
Louis Stevenson represents in an ideal way 
this childlike attitude in maturity. Milton’s 
description of the child as ‘‘simple, sensuous, 
and passionate,” expressed other qualities 
needed to make the perfect whole. Each of 
these traits of character were clearly and 
simply delineated. Then he spoke of obedi- 
ence to law or loyalty to the highest work as 
an ideal of worship, and reverence for teachers, 
helpers, and friends, saints, living and dead, 
for nature and for nature’s God, as elements 
of religion natural to the heart of man. It 
was such a sermon as one might cross a 
continent or an ocean to hear and feel well 
paid. 

It may have been an only sermon or the 
rare occasional one. When some one, him- 
self a minister or teacher of fair renown, 
said a man can write or give but two or three 
sermons in a year, it was such serrhons as 
this he must have had in mind. I was sorry 
that my orthodox brother and his wife 
came so near hearing it, but missed it. He 
might not have called it a gospel sermon, he 
might not have called it a sermon at all, 
for it had no Bible text; and yet I am sure 
he would have given it an intelligent and 
sympathetic hearing, and he would have 
been lifted and led somewhat out of the 
beaten track into unaccustomed paths, 
reaching to higher altitudes where wider 
horizons all the more reveal God over all 
and in us all, I would not have missed 
any one of the three services; and the last, 
though given mostly to empty pews, I 
cherish most of all. This last sermon was 
not by an ordained minister, but was the 
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heart and thought expression of a man who 
looks to teaching as his high calling, which 
reminds me of something I have frequently 
observed, that the best sermons—that is, 
the most forceful appeals to the moral and 
spiritual nature—are not always given by 
those who are formally recognized as min- 
isters. The clerical profession has no mo- 
nopoly of preaching. In fact, nearly every 
one from President Roosevelt down or up 
seems to be taking a hand at it in these 
regenerate days. ‘The sermons heard in the 
Baptist and in the Congregational Orthodox 
church that day were quite as interesting 
and suggestive because of the things left out 
as for the things that were said. ‘There was 
nothing about a “‘scheme of salvation,” and 
the blood of Jesus was not mentioned. 
There was nothing about appeasing the 
wrath of an angry God, and not one syllable 
smelling of brimstone and eternal punish- 
ment in fires not to be quenched. Surely 
the churches in the country towns are getting 
together in thought, sympathy, and purpose. 
The barriers of a stiff denominationalism are 
melting under the genial influence of broader 
knowledge and larger sympathy. In many 
cases the adamantine obstacle is the mixed 
blessing of an endowment. It not infre- 
quently happens that an endowment meas- 
ures inversely the interest and attendance. 
Of the three churches under consideration 
the one having the largest attendance and 
the most active membership was not the one 
which had the largest endowment. ‘The one 
which has such ample funds as to pay all 
expenses without the members of the con- 
gregation or the society being called on to 
pay a dollar is the least active and the one 
which is most empty on Sundays. In 
time it comes to be regarded as a private 
club, to which only those enjoying the favor 
and sanction of the elect are eligible. Surely 
there ought to be a more excellent way of 
serving the spiritual and religious interests 
of a town than by trying to maintain three 
separate services by as many different min- 
isters where the church-going population 
could be easily accommodated in any one 
church, and where the combined salaries 
would not be over-burdensome to any one 
minister! But just how can this be brought 
about is the problem. 


Literary Note. 


Considering the literary tendencies of our 
ministry, it is rather remarkable that so very 
few Unitarian ministers have been successful 
writers of fiction. While in philosophical, 
scientific, and biographical fields many of our 
best beloved leaders have held distinguished 
places, this cannot be said of the more popu- 
lar and wider sphere of fiction. We may 
perhaps be excused for feeling all the more 
interest when we find in the Bookman a 
flattering notice of a novel by a Unitarian 
minister, with an excellent portrait of the 
author. Rev. Frederick Blount Mott of 
Southport, it seems, has a romantic novel of 
adventure published by John Lane, of the 
Bodley Head, London, entitled ‘‘Before the 
Crisis.’ The Bookman appears to consider 
Mr. Mott’s novel to be among the few really 
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successful works of fiction during the year. 
The Spectator speaks of the book as “full of 
graphically told adventures; but, though 
these are exciting reading, the picture of 
slavery is even more interesting,” and, in 
passing, it suggests that Mr. Mott has added 
an item to literary research in discovering 
the origin of the famous song, ‘‘John Brown’s 
Body,” which was originally a plantation 
melody, ‘‘My poor body lies a-mouldering 
in the grave.”’ Among the host of new works 
of fiction it is refreshing to find one that is 
free from all unwholesome problem probing, 
that is virile, out of doors, and full of vigor- 
ous and good writing.—Christian Life 


Literature. 


Wuart Is History? Five Lectures on the 
Modern Science of History. By Karl 
Lamprecht, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of His- 
tory in the University of Leipzig. Trans- 
lated from the German by E. A. Andrews. 
New York: The Macmillan Company.— 
These lectures are based upon the most re- 
cent developments of psychological science, 
and as such are just a little difficult for ‘the 
general reader.’’ There is, we think, a sort 
of “‘lingo’’ much affected by writers of cer- 
tain scientific, as well as artistic and musi- 
cal, cults,—of course, as, say, in the case of 
Herbert Spencer, each new departure in 
philosophy must introduce certain new and 
probably difficult terms. Witness Spen- 
cer’s definition of Evolution as “‘an inte- 
gration of matter and concomitant dissipa- 
tion of motion, during which the matter 
passes from an indefinite, incoherent homo- 
geneity to a definite, coherent heterogen- 
eity,’”’—a statement which at the first blush 
seems to be difficult, yet must be absolutely 
mastered in order to understand Spencer’s 
whole system. So, possibly with this judg- 
ment of Dr. Lamprecht: “If the individual 
psychic, as well as the socio-psychic, life 
does not develop mechanically, but in the 
separation and differentiation of the psychic 
unity according to its laws, in consequence 
of continual growth (and final retrogres- 
sion) of psychic power, then must the inci- 
dents of such a development be equivalent 
to the single evolutionary examples, in their 
innermost and elementary processes.’’ This 
idea is at the root of the author’s phi- 
losophy of history, which he traces through 
the course of German history, from the 
legend and the epic, from the days of chiv- 
alry, through the establishment of the 
bourgeoisie, through periods of transition 
to present conditions. As we have sug- 
gested, these lectures are, first of all, for 
the student of psychology, and then of psy- 
chology as applied to the science of history,— 
if history can be said to have any science,— 
and then, particularly, for the student of 
German history. 


‘Tae Dicrr oF THE Moon. By F. W. Bain, 
New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons.—The oc- 
casion for the writing of these charming tales 
of Hindu life and mythology, the author 
says, was the gratitude of an old Brahman 
to whom the author had rendered a service. 
During the ravages of the plague in the city 
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of Poona, the Brahman lost his wife, children, 
and every one of his kindred. He himself, 
seeing his end approaching, confided to our 
author the carefully preserved manuscript 
which had been in the possession of his 
family from a time beyond memory. ‘The 
result we find in part in the detailed selec- 
tions which make up the volume before us. 
Mythology and common life are mingled in 
these selections after the Homeric fashion. 
The loves of the gods are discovered, and 
the fortunes of earthly lovers are linked to 
those of divine beings, some of whom for 
their faults are doomed to the vicissitudes of 
the mortal life. Heroic men and beautiful 
women meet each other with vague remi- 
niscences of previously existing states in 
which their fortunes were linked together. 
Under the directions of the gods they work 
out their various fortunes, Purged of all 
their sins by misfortunes and grief, happy 
lovers reascend to celestial regions, and, with 
a license which Western religion cannot per- 
mit itself, love is glorified in scenes which lie 


beyond the ken of mortals. 


CAMERON OF LockimL. By Philippe Au- 
bert de Gaspe. Translated by Charles G. D, 
Roberts. Boston: L. C. Page Company. 
$1.50.—This book, copyrighted by Appleton 
& Co. in 1890, is now republished with 
a new name and a new preface. The author 
called it Les Anciens Canadiens, but the 
translator gives it the name of its hero, a 
young Scotch exile. Written originally and 
published in 1862 by the author, who says 
that he began his work at the age of seventy- 
six, it was brought to the notice of English 
readers in Mr. Roberts’s translation fifteen 
years ago. ‘As the former name of the book 
would indicate, this is not merely a story of 
any one man, but a series of reminiscences 
and traditions relating to the ancient life of 
Canadians, so loosely put together that 
ample place is provided for songs, legends, 
and whatever might illustrate the life of a 
Frenchman in Canada in the old days. 
The translator says, “‘Considered purely as 
a romance, it seems to me that the sincerity, 
simplicity, and originality of this work quite 
outweighs its sprawling looseness of struc- 
ture, making it one of the unique ornaments 
of the composite literature which we are 
building up in Canada.” 


Books of Poetry. 


JONATHAN: A TRAGEDY. By Thomas 
Ewing, Jr. New York: Funk & Wagnalls 
Co. $1 net—A quotation from Byron: 
“And, if it be according to the old text, still 
better,’”’ gives a clew to the author’s method. 
In retelling the story of Saul and David 
and Jonathan, Mr. Ewing has kept very 
largely to the Biblical words. Where he 
has most departed from them, we cannot 


help feeling that he has by no means im- | 


proved upon their noble simplicity. Still, 
as Longfellow in “The Divine Tragedy” 
ventured upon a far more delicate task than 
this, and on the whole succeeded in making 
the life of Jesus seem more real, so there is 
a raison d’étre for this poem. The great 
characters of the story stand out as if real 
personalities, and their speech is usually 
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dignified if not strikingly poetic. But we 
think Mr. Ewing should have stuck to blank 
verse. When he ‘drops into” prose, the 
drop is apt to be not edifying. Shakes- 
peare could do it, and pick himself up again 
as if nothing extraordinary had happened. 
We are too often aware here of a comic 
opera effect: “What shall I do? Nothing, 
most worthy Palti. And, above all, lest you 
muddle everything, say nothing.’”” ‘These 
prattlers, each afraid of the boo of the 
other.” Certainly, Abner is the ‘“end- 
man’ of this piece. The great story of 
Saul’s visit to the woman of Endor is well 
told; but, after all, is it not rather better 
in the grand simplicity of the Biblical ver- 
sion? Indeed, the whole question of the 
value of paraphrase and the desirability 
of dressing up in new form stories great in 
themselves, but which for one reason or 
another have become too worn and thread- 
bare for many readers, and want rehabili- 
tation, is certainly a problem too large to 
be treated at the close of a book notice. 


THE FLEEING NYMPH AND OTHER VERSE. 
By Lloyd Mifflin. Boston: Small, May- 
nard & Co. $1 net.—Mr. Mifflin, we think, 
has a genuine poetic impulse. His verse 
is delicate and sometimes most felicitous. 
There is a fine appreciation of the subtler 
charms of nature, and an unusual sensitive- 
ness to what we may call the minor moods 
of the spirit, as where, for instance, we 
are haunted by “ghosts of deeds undone.” 
The picture of “A Lady of Long Ago’’ has 
the delicate fragrance of old rose-leaves, 
|a breath from a faded but still gracious 
past. It has not, indeed, the poignancy 
of Powell’s “Forlorn,” that wonderful 
poem of waiting, of doubting and despair; 
but it makes its vivid impression, with the 
poor man waking at last to “the unreality 
of real things,’’—a line good enough in itself 
to show the genuineness of Mr. Mifflin’s 
“vocation.” There is also a hint of true 
passion—something like that of Brown- 
ing’s “Any Wife to Any Husband’’—in 
the song, ‘““There’s Something in the World 
Amiss.’”” This poet’s chief danger seems 
to us to lie in the use of rather fantastic 
words that are a bit too ‘‘precious.’’ Doubt- 
less they are all in the dictionary; but they 
do not give the feeling of poetry, which 
we know should be ‘simple, sensuous, 
and passionate.” What is ‘“‘galingale’’? 
Would not “eager” do as well as “avid’’? 
“Tremulant’” is “a vile phrase.” ‘The 
sunset makes to perish,’’—we can hardly 
“abear’” this use of the word “makes,” 
though it seems to be coming in with other 
demoralizations of ‘‘English as she is spoke.” 
Let us leave a “‘wimpling stream’ to the 
Ambrose Phillipses of to-day: Mr. Mifflin 
can do better. To make “phantom” a 
verb is worse than a kindred use of wire 
and voice and sense—those modern atroc- 
ities! Nor, we think, should our poet 
bewail quite so much that “the world, 
alas! is deaf to song.” If it be so very deaf, 
how does it happen that Mr. Mifflin has 
won a real hearing for himself from the 
perhaps ‘‘few,” but we may still mod- 
estly say the “fit”? In ‘The Grey Pro- 
cession” the writer strives to do what 
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William Watson has done supremely well 
in ‘‘Wordsworth’s Grave.” It is perhaps 
unfair to compare them, but too often the 
mark is just missed. Gray did not sing 
“opulent strains’: rather is Watson’s “fru- 
gal note of Gray’ the correct phrase. To 
speak of ‘infrequent pearls’ in the poetry 
of Wordsworth, who is presumably “‘the 
crowned Rydalian,”’ is a not very happy 
way of saying that Wordsworth’s verse 
needs (what it has certainly received) a 
careful sifting. The longest poem which 
gives its name to this volume is not so 
successful as the minor verse. It is not 
easy to be “classic” in the twentieth cen- 
tury. 


Books Received. 


From Richard G. Badger, Boston. 
Girdle of Gladness. Poems by Arad Joy Sebring. $r. 
Stray Leaves from a Soul’s Book. Anonymous. $1.50. 
The Elegies of Tibullus. Verse by Theodore C. Will- 
jams, $1.25. 
From the Poet Lore Co,, Boston. 
The Judgment of Paris. Ky Peter Fandel. 
Sound and Motion in Wordsworth’s Poetry. 
Tomlinson. 50 cents. 
From Ginn & Co., Boston. 
Studies in Modern German Literature. By Otto Heller, 
Ph.D. $1.25. 3 . 
The Principles of Argumentation. By George Pierce 
Baker and Henry Barrett Huntington. $1.25. 
From the Lothrop Publishing Co., Boston. . 
The Boss of Little Arcady. By Harry Leon Wilson. 
$1.50. 


$1.25. 
By May 


From L. C. Page Company, Boston. 
Mrs. Jim and Mrs. Jimmie, By Stephen Conrad. $1.50. 


From Henry Holt & Co., New York. 
By Sir Donald MacKenzie Wallace. $s. 


From G. P, Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
Bushido. The Soul of Japan. By Inazo Nitobe, A.M., 


Ph.D. $1.25. ' y 
Two Moods of a Man. By Horace G. Hutchinson. $1.50. 


Russia. 


Hymnal 


JUBILATE DEO 


A Book of Hymns,and Tunes 
for Young and Old 


EDITED BY 


Rev. CHAS. W. WENDTE 


Compiler of ‘‘The Sunnyside,’’ ‘‘ The Carol,’’ etc. 


The most recent collection for the use of 
liberal congregations and homes. Designed to 
meet the need for a winnowed, singable, and 
inexpensive hymnal. It contains 389 carefully 
selected bymns for general worship and church 
occasions, including many of the mare recent 
lyrics of a Hosmer, Chadwick, Gannett, Savage, 
Willams, Blatchford, Hopps, Bloor, etc. 

A second division consists of forty 


SONGS OF JOY AND SOCIAL DUTY 


suitable for social, reform, and missionary meet- 
ings and the home circle. 


Price 35 Cents a Copy. 
By mail, prepaid, 45 cents a copy. 


An edition with services is also issued at 40 cents 
acopy; by mail, prepaid, 50 cents. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 


272 Congress Street, - - = Boston 
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The Dome. 
Lullaby. 


Out beneath the summer sky 
We will weave a lullaby, 
By-low, baby, lullaby. 


Little breezes of the air 
Stoop to kiss my baby’s hair, 
Grasses tall and bending bough 
Stoop to guard my baby’s brow, 
Mother birds are hiding high, 
Gentle shadows wander by 
Where the quiet hollows lie, 
Sleeping to my lullaby, 

By-low, baby, lullaby. 


Meadow murmurs steal along 
In a misty slumber song, 
Little blossoms whisper low, 
Tossing incense to and fro, 
Tender echoes wake and die, 
Little thoughts go blowing by, 
Little dreams go floating high, 
While I weave my lullaby, 
By-low, baby, lullaby. 
—LEdith Colby Banfield, in ‘The Place of my Desire.” 


For the Christian Register. 


Seraphina Celestia Saunders. 


BY KATE LOUISE BROWN. 


Bradford and Goody Two Shoes had gone 
to mill with grandpa. Polly was left behind 
because—because she had been naughty. 
Somehow of late Polly had been naughty a 
good deal. This time it was the letting out 
of the pigs just for the pleasure of seeing 
them scamper about chased by every one 
on the farm. 

Phebe Maria was in school, and mother 
still so grieved over her daughter’s behavior 
that Polly felt delicate about cultivating her 
society. 

“Guess I'll go over to the cemetery and 
play,”’ she said, after a moment’s indecision. 

The town burial ground was only across 
the street from grandpa’s front gate. It was 
charmingly situated, with the village and 
river down below and the purple mountains 
all about. She sat down on the turf and 
looked up at a headstone on which was 
carved a hand pointing upward, and 


“Frances Aged Fourteen.” 


Big tears came to the child’s eyes as she 
thought of the sweet sister who had left 
them nearly four years ago. It was a com- 
fort to think of that time when she never 
strayed far from the beloved hand. Was 
she in her turn as true a sister to little 
Goody? Polly’s heart smote her, and she 
resolved then and there to be the best 
child in all Massachusetts. 

Why is it that our most intense and true 
resolves are so often followed by conduct 
that does not seem to bear them out? 

Polly was humming ‘Captain Jenks” as 
she added a fresh wreath of chickweed to 
Clara’s tomb, when she saw two ladies ap- 
proaching. 

“Why, here is a little girl playing in the 
cemetery! How strange! What are you 
doing, dear?’ asked the older of the two. 

“I’m decking my darling’s grave,’’ replied 
Polly, in sentimental tones. 

“You absurd little monkey, what your’s 
name?” inquired the younger: 
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A reckless spirit entered the heart so lately 
rededicated to goodness. 

“Seraphina Celestia Saunders,’’ she replied 
calmly. 

“Mercy on me, what a name! 
you live?” 

“Nowhere in particular,’ replied Polly. 
“T have lived in Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
and next year we expect to be in Australia.” 

“You are very young to be such a tray- 
eller,” said the tall lady, eying her keenly. 

“Yes,” said Polly, “I know Iam. Every 
one says so.”’ 

‘What does your father do? Have you 
any brothers and sisters?” 

“Oh, yes, fourteen of them. My father 
writes books: he is a poet.” 

“But why does he travel about with 
fifteen children ?”’ 

“He writes books about all the countries 
we visit,” said Polly, at her wit’s end. 

“IT shouldn’t be surprised if you were an 
author yourself,’ said the young lady in 
merry sarcasm. 

Polly gasped. How could any one know 
of that little blank-book, two-thirds full with 
her writing, that reposed under a loose board 
in the attic at home? 

“Yes,’’ she murmured, “I am some.” 

“Tell us about your mother,” suggested 
the tall lady. 

“She’s dead,” said Polly, soberly. 

“Oh! oh!’ chorused the ladies. “You 
are indeed to be pitied, Seraphina Celestia 
Saunders,” added the younger. 

The ladies moved away laughing. 

‘Who can she be?” queried the elder. 
“What a little story-teller! It’s really ri- 
diculous—that preposterous tale!” 

Polly went on with her gardening and 
soon forgot the ladies. 

Later she went with Jonas to get the cows, 
and of course was not in time for supper. 

Melissa Ann caught hold of her and suc- 
ceeded in washing her face a little before 
she slipped into her chair at grandpa’s side. 

‘““Why—whom have we here?”’ said a voice, 
strange, yet familiar. To her horror her 
graveyard visitors smiled at her across the 
table. 

“This is our Polly, Constant’s daughter,”’ 
said dear grandpa, pleasantly. 

“No, no! This is Seraphina Celestia 
Saunders,’’ went on the younger lady, pro- 
vokingly. ‘“‘We know all about her. We 
met her in the cemetery on our way up here. 
She is the daughter of a poet who travels 
around the world with fifteen children! Her 
mother’’— 

Here lively Miss Carrol was interrupted 
by shouts of laughter. 

“O Polly,” gasped Uncle Tom, ‘‘when you 
yarn it, why can’t you be smart enough to 
make your story hang together?” 

“Our Polly’s head is full of fancies; but 
we did think her truthful,’ said grandpa, 
soberly. x 

Wretched Polly choked, and the guests, 
seeing her distress, wisely turned the con- 
versation. 

Polly crept out of the room as soon as 
possible, and went straight to bed. Her 
soul was perplexed. She had not deliberately 
intended to tell a lie, and could not quite 
understand how a little girl who had just 
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decided to be extra good could go to work 
right away and be extra bad. 

“Tf father would only come, I could be 
better,” sighed the child at last falling asleep, 
a tear on her rosy cheek. 

This was the beginning of a season of 
misery for our little friend. 

The Carrols were spending some weeks in 
town, and everywhere Polly went she 
stumbled upon them Miss Nan never 
failed to tease her in some way, until the 
child came to have a kind of horror for 
her. 

She ran away, if possible, whenever the 
ladies called, and dreaded going to church 
for fear of meeting those mocking brown 
eyes. At last matters came to a climax. 
Childlike Polly never even mentioned her 
misery; but Mr. Southworth arrived, and 
soon became aware that something was 
wrong. A few quiet questions made the 
whole thing clear to him. 

One day he put on his hat and said to 
Polly,— 

“Will you walk down to the post-office 
with me?” 

Polly turned pale. All her mind could 
hold at the time was the thought of one 
face she had learned to dread. 

“Please ’scuse me,” she said faintly. 

“All right,’ replied Mr. Southworth after 
one keen look, “‘some other time.” 

Mr. Southworth did his errands, then 
made a call at the hotel. There he had a 
talk with a young lady, a very friendly, 
sympathetic one, yet it left her truly dis- 
tressed and perturbed. The next day they 
were all sitting on the veranda when the 
Carrols appeared. Polly was on her father’s 
lap and struggled to get down, but he held 
her closely. 

Miss Carrol greeted them all in her usual 
sunny fashion—and Polly waited trem- 
bling. 

“Polly, dear,’ said the young lady, gently, 
‘T’ve brought you a little present. Some 
one told me your birthday was on the 
eleventh of May, and mine is, too. Now I 
shall be South when that comes, so I'll have 
to give you my gift now. When I was seven, 
some one gave me a present I loved dearly, 
and I’ve brought you one just like it.” 

So saying, she handed over a wee red 
morocco case—Father showed Polly how to 
press the spring, and the lid flew up, dis- 
closing a dear gold ring set with three tur- 
quoises! 

It was more joy than the little girl could 
hold, and, after struggling with her thanks, 
she hid her face on her father’s shoulder. 

It was a beautiful afternoon, Miss Carrol 
played with the children just as if she were 
another little girl. She never even men- 
tioned Seraphina Celestia Saunders, and 
Polly, knowing that she never would again, 
loved her dearly. 

Just as the Carrols were ready to go, 
Miss Nan felt a little hand on her arm. 

Polly was looking up with all her soul in 
her gray eyes. 

“Miss Nan,” she whispered, ‘I just love 
my ring, an’— an’—I didn’t mean to tell a 
lie—that time. I was just ‘magining. 
Didn’t you ever ’magine when you were a 
little girl?” 
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In an Automobile. 


When Lynn’s mother saw him come racing 
down the street and fling himself through 
the gate and up the front steps, she knew 
that something had happened. 

“Mother! Mother!’ he shouted. “I am 
going to have a ride in it this afternoon.” 

She did not need to be told what “‘it’’ was. 
There was only one automobile in the whole 
town, and Lynn’s dearest wish for two 
months had been to ‘‘try how it felt to be 
in it.’’ 

“Now I am going to know. 
has invited me.”’ 

“Why did he invite you?” asked his mother. 

“Oh, just because he did. Maybe he 
knew how much I’d like to go, and he re- 
membered when he was a boy and wished 
something very hard.” 

“Does he know where you live?” 

“Yes. He asked me. He is coming for 
me at three o’clock. Won’t it be fine for 
the automobile to be standing right outside 
our gate?” 

Soon after dinner Lynn was impatient to 
get dressed and be ready. By two o’clock 
he had his best clothes on, and then, you 
see, he had to be very careful not to ‘‘get 
mussed and be unready” by three. So he 
sat down on his handerkchief on the curb- 
stone to wait. By and by Harry Deems 
came along and talked to him. 

“Where are you going?’ asked Harry. 

“T am going with Mr. Duncan in his 
automobile,” said Lynn, trying to speak as 
if he did it often. 

“A’m!”’ eried Harry. 

Lynn nodded. 

“T wonder,” Harry went on, ‘if Mr. Dun- 
ean = dog is all right. I found him way off 
by the pond the other night all wet and 
cold, and his foot was hurt. I put him under 
my coat to try to keep him warm, but he 
shivered the whole way home.’’ 

Harry still talked, but Lynn did not hear 
a word that he said. He understood now 
why Mr. Duncan had invited him. 

“But he did invite me. I didn’t try to 
get him to: he just did. It wasn’t my 
fault. I couldn’t help it. He said some- 
thing about his dog. But I didn’t under- 
stand it.” 

He wished that Harry would go on away. 
He mustn’t be sitting there when Mr. Dun- 
can came. 

Suddenly a voice spoke out plainly from 
somewhere deep down under Lynn’s Sunday 
jacket. It was a very scornful voice. 

“Of course you couldn’t help it when you 
didn’t understand; but now you do, and 
you can just as well as not. If you pretend 
to be another boy from yourself, that is 
cheating. If you take Harry’s ride instead 
of him, that is stealing. And to-morrow 
you'll go to your missionary society and 
feel sorry for the heathen. You'd better 
feel sorry first for yourself to-day and keep 
from being one yourself,”’ 

Lynn jumped up from the curbstone and 
took Harry by the arm. 

“Go right home,” he shouted to him, ‘‘and 
get dressed! Hurry! There’ll be plenty of 
time if you hurry. It was you that. Mr. 
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He made a mistake between us. ‘That’s all. 
When I grow up I am going to have sense 
enough to tell boys apart.” 

When Harry got the idea, he held back a 
little. But Lynn was determined. 

“It’s yours. It was meant for you. I 
am not going to take it from you. You 
wouldn’t. You know you wouldn’t. Would 
you?” 

This was why, when the big cream colored 
automobile stopped at Lynn’s gate Mr. 
Duncan found two boys standing on the 
curb. 

Lynn explained. 

“TJ mixed you up, did 1?” said Mr. Duncan, 
screwing his eyes into twinkling slits as he 
looked from one boy to the other. ‘You 
are not just alike after all. I suppose your 
mothers can tell you easily. Well, get in. 
The machine is big enough for you both.” 

“So I didn’t lose a thing by it,’ Lynn told 
his mother afterward. 

“But you gained something,” she said. 

“Yes,” agreed Lynn.—Sally Campbell, in 
Sunday School Times. 


For the Christian Register. 


Poppies. 


BY E. F. M. 


“The Tories—Redcoats—hold the field !’’ 
Proclaims Dick’s merry voice. 

“See, how the scarlet banners shine ! 
On, let us seize their colors fine, 
And o’er their rout rejoice !”’ 


Bab waves on high her paper sword, 
Dick shouts with glee uproarious ; 
The Scarlet Poppies, all aglow, 
Are captured as they stand in row. 
Oh, ’twas a victory glorious! 


Japanese Dwarf Trees. 


I once saw in Japan some of the most re- 
markable trees that ever grew. They were 
hundreds of years old and not: a hundred 
inches high. The most marvellous collec- 
tion was in Count Okuma’s garden near 
Tokyo, Here were pine-trees that started 
to grow in the seventeenth century, that at 
the dawn of the twentieth century-were not 
too large to be carried in one hand, pot and 
all. Others, whose seed was planted about 
the time when Columbus sailed for America, 
were already outstripped by saplings planted 
the year before the last. 

In another place was a grove of Liliputian 
plum-trees, gnarled and.knotted and twisted 
by centuries of wind and weather, that were 
none of them too large to grace a dinner 
table, as they often did when in full bloom. 
More marvellous still, there were other little 
trees, planted before most of my readers 
were born, say in the early “sixties,” that 
were still thriving (it is too much to say 
“srowing”’) in a teacup, while others planted 
before Cleveland’s first term in office had 
not outgrown a lady’s thimble. 

The Japanese are past masters of the art 
of dwarfing trees. They nip off the tree’s 
roots and pinch its limbs, and starve it with 
little soil and let it go thirsty and dry, but 
at the same time keep the breath of life in 
it, until it becomes the veriest travesty of a 
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face of an old man on the legs of a little boy. 
Infinite patience and skill and time unstinted 
must have been given thus to stunt and 
dwarf those grotesque growths.—Francis E. 
Clark, tn Christian Endeavor W orld. 


Count the Leaves. 


Thousands of people—men, women, and 
children—become poisoned by contact with 
or the exhalations from poison oak and ivy 
each year during the seasons of vacations 
and rambles in the woods. The poisonous 
effects of both the oak and ivy are very 
severe and distressing, lasting for a long 
time. 

‘The Washington Star says that people 
could easily distinguish these shrubs from 
the harmless shrubs and vines if they would 
learn the differense in appearance. They 
have simply to remember that the Vir- 
ginia creeper, or woodbine, has five leaves 
and the ivy but three. 

Children should be early taught to tell 
the harmless creeper from the ivy. The 
woodbine has five leaves deeply serrated 
and are not poisonous. The ivy has but 
three leaves. The older leaves are bluntly 
notched and the young leaves have smooth 
edges. The easiest way to remember is 
to say to one’s self, “If it has five fingers, 
like my hand, I can handle it.” The poison 
oak, or poison sumach, has a bright red 
stem, the edges of the leaves are not notched, 
and the leaves are much smaller than those 
of the common sumach. 


Real Improvements. 


The little Baltimore girl was talking with 
a visitor. They discussed many things, 
says the New York Tribune. ‘The little 
girl felt that it was really a “grown-up” 
conversation, as they deplored the condi- 
tion of the streets and other evils of modern 
life. Then, for a time, the little girl was 
silent. She was lost in thought. Finally 
she sighed and said: “Lots of things could 
be made better. Why can’t a toy-shop man 
call for orders every morning, the same as 
the butcher and grocer do?” 


Little Meum, who had not seen many 
summers, was given a piece of ice. After 
holding it in her mouth for a minute, she 
said, ““‘What makes it have so much juice 
for?” 


SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


Fingers roughened by needlework 
catch every stain and look hopelessly 
dirty. Hand Sapolio removes not only 
the dirt, but also the loosened, injured 
cuticle, and restores the fingers to 
their natural beauty. 


ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS 
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Indian Lace-making. 


“If you had told me a dozen years ago,” 
Miss Sibyl Carter said recently to a friend, 
“that I was going into the Indian country to 
start lace-schools, that I should have seven 
of them on my hands within a year, that 
Indian women would be making lace that 
was selling to the richest women of the coun- 
try on its own merits, and that Queen Vic- 
toria would be returning us her thanks for a 
magnificent piece of lace made by a squaw, I 
should have laughed.” 

Miss Carter laughs still, but it is with grati- 
fication and thankfulness instead of incre- 
dulity. In 1891 she was talking with an 
Indian girl who had attended an Eastern 
school, and she asked her what she had been 
doing since returning to the reservation. 
“Nothing!” was the sullen reply. At Miss 
Carter’s impulsive rebuke, the girl flashed 
out: “Work? work? What work could I 
do? I live in the woods!’ What, indeed, 
could the women do, those poor squaws, to 
raise themselves in their own eyes and in 
the respect of the world? 

Miss Carter pondered the question, and 
finally she gathered twelve Minnesota squaws 
together and taught them to make pillow- 
lace—‘‘the only thing,’’ Miss Carter con- 
fessed, “‘which I knew how to do with my 
own hands.’ When she saw the intense 
eagerness of these women to acquire some 
means of self-support, their facility in learn- 
ing, and their innate artistic sense, she told 
Bishop Whipple, who had been her steady 
encourager in the work, that she must have 
$3,000 at once, that she would take a month 
to raise it, and that she would then go to 
Florida to rest. Within a week she tele- 
graphed him, ‘‘Three thousand dollars in the 
bank: leave on nine o’clock train for Flor- 
ida.” Her enthusiasm and despatch were 
worthy of her great-great-grandfather, Sam- 
uel Adams. 

Then Miss Carter took her three thousand 
dollars and spent it. It went like water; 
but how much she did with it! She founded 
six lace-schools in Minnesota. She had to 
patch up an old log cabin and make it habi- 
table for her teachers, and then had to teach 
them the lace-making. Her missionary work 
seemed to begin where that of others left off. 
It begins with the people who have been left 
out,—the Indian mothers. Other people 
have taken the boy and the girl and put 
them to school, but have left the old woman 
on the reservation,—forgotten or ignored 
her entirely. Their eagerness is pathetic. 
Women carrying babies upon their backs 
have walked thirty-six miles to beg for a 
lesson, and then after taking it have walked 
the thirty-six miles back. Miss Carter went 
ninety miles herself through a trackless forest 
in response to a touching appeal for a school, 
and there in the dense woods found forty- 
five women gathered to take a lesson. 

Since Miss Carter began her home indus- 
tries among the Minnesota women thirteen 
years ago, there has been a wonderful change 
among them. What has done it? Just old- 
fashioned work, with wages promptly paid. 
One of these Indian mothers took her own 
girls when they came back to the reserva- 
tion from the government schools and taught 
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them lace-making. The girls, instead of 
finding their mother in the miserable tepee 
where they had left her, found her in a neat 
cabin, in a rocking-chair, working at a piece 
of lace at $10 a yard; and they were forced 
to look up to her, and learned from her what 
the Eastern school had not taught them. 
And the men would come in and say, ‘“How 
nice it is: mother teach daughters.” 

The lace is of two kinds, that made on 
pillows, after the Venetian designs which 
Miss Carter chooses and imports for them, 
and the Renaissance lace, done with the 
needle, which they work exquisitely. It is 
she who collects the money needed, selects 
and instructs all teachers, and then sells all 
the lace. Her strong, brilliant face beams 
with the joy of it. The prevalent phrase, 
“the dirty squaw,” is never used by a person 
who has seen the exquisite whiteness of their 
handiwork, no piece of which ever needs 
laundering before selling. Can many white 
Americans say that of their own embroidery 
and drawn work? 

Miss Carter’s lace schools, or, rather, cot- 
tage industries, now number six hundred 
Indian women workers in Minnesota and the 
adjoining States; and in addition she has 
recently established a school in Honolulu 
and one in Italy itself. The teacher who 
undertook the latter school declares humor- 
ously that her Florentine pupils are almost 
as quick to learn as the Indians! Both of 
these foreign teachers were taught by Miss 
Carter in her own house. She has been 
awarded two magnificent gold medals for 
exhibition of the Indian women’s work,— 
one by the Pan-American and the other by 
the Paris Exposition.—Lucy Elliot Keeler, in 
Advocate and Guardsman. 


The Empty Quatrain. 


A flawless cup: how delicate and fine 
The flowing curve of every jewelled line. 
Look, turn it up or down, ’tis perfect still. 
But holds no drop of life’s heart-warming wine. 
—Henry Van Dyke. 


Keep Your Windows Open. 


ADVICE FROM A LAYMAN TO LAYMEN ON THE 
TREATMENT OF CONSUMPTION. 


After all that has been spoken and written 
during the past few years on the prevention 
and cure of consumption, an amazing amount 
of ignorance still exists among otherwise 
intelligent people in regard to the nature of 
the ‘“‘great white plague’ and the simple 
means which may be employed to check, if 
not wholly stop, its devastating course. The 
writer of these lines has had three years’ ex- 
perience in struggling with the disease, with 
exceptional opportunities for learning and 
knowing in a practical way of the various 
lines of treatment now devised for its pre- 
vention and cure, including finally a sojourn 
of some months in one of the best known 
sanatoriums devoted to this purpose. He is 
now restored to health, and, though a lay- 
man, feels impelled to give a bit of advice, 
based on his personal experience, to others 
who may fall under the shadow of this dread 
malady. 

The first and most important step in the 
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general treatment of tuberculosis is an early 
recognition of its presence followed by 
prompt application of the right methods of 
cure. The popular and wide-spread idea of a 
consumptive patient applies, in fact, to a 
person who is in the advanced, if not in the 
last and hopeless, stage of the disease. Un- 
less the victim has become emaciated to a 
pitiful degree, with such symptoms as a per- 
sistent and distressing cough, hectic cheeks, 
night sweats, and high temperature, he is not 
thought to be a consumptive in the popular 
conception of the word, one whose condition 
calls for, and justifies, radical measures. 
But tuberculosis, a term now more frequent 
as applied to this disease, may have a strong 
grip upon a person long before it has mani- 
fested itself in such symptoms as those just 
mentioned, and it is in this earlier period, 
easily and unmistakably discoverable by any 
regular physician, that remedial measures 
should be applied. Thus taken, the disease 
is undoubtedly curable in the great majority 
of cases. 

The thing to do, therefore, is not to wait 
until emaciation, night sweats, and high fever 
have set in, but to go as soon as a reason- 
able suspicion exists (aroused, perhaps, by a 
persistent cough) that the malady has begun 
its work to a physician competent to examine 
and discover from an examination of the 
sputum, and in other ways, whether the sus- 
picion is founded in fact. Too much stress 
cannot be laid upon securing this early rec- 
ognition of the disease which may appear 
while the afflicted person has yet many of 
the outward appearances of robust health, 
Delay of a few weeks, or even a few days in 
some cases, may mean all the difference be- 
tween early and complete recovery or a long 
hopeless fight against the enemy, Be wise 
in time. The methods of examination to de- 
termine the presence of tubercle bacilli are 
now so common and within the reach of all 
physicians that no difficulty need be ex- 
perienced in arriving at a positive and un- 
mistakable conclusici in regard to the 
matter. 

The presence of the disease being estab- 
lished, the next thing is to take prompt 
advantage of the curative methods which 
modern medical science, investigation, and 
practice have proved to be efficacious. While 
not encroaching here with advice into a field 
which properly belongs to the medical pro- 
fession, a layman who has been through the 
process and knows its benefits may properly 
give a few hints and suggestions which will 
be useful for the guidance of others afflicted 
as he has been. The three chief factors in 
the cure of tuberculosis now recommended 
and relied upon by regular practitioners the 
world over are these: fresh air, plenty of nu- 
tritious food, and freedom, as far as possible, 
from exhausting effort either in work or ex- 
ercise. Except in certain phases or com- 
plications of the disease no medicines are 
given. 

And, of the three factors mentioned, the 
most important is the open, fresh air. In 
former days the consumptive patient was 
kept confined in a room carefully protected 
from the outside air, especially at night and 
in the cold weather. Now the practice is 
the reverse of this. Inyestigation and prac- 
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tice have proved beyond a doubt that life 
in the open air day and night, the year 
around, in all temperatures, has a more cer- 
tain effect in overcoming tubercular symp- 
toms than any other one agency. The 
reasons of this are simple and obvious even 
to a layman, but they cannot be reviewed 
here. High feeding with wholesome and 
nutritious food, such as milk and egg, is, 
perhaps, the second factor of importance. 
The patient should force himself to eat 
heartily of such food, even though his appe- 
tite at times does not demand it. The waste 
of tissue in tuberculosis is very great, and 
fresh air in the lungs and plenty of digestible 
food help to offset and overcome this waste. 
In the third place it is highly important that 
the strength and vitality stored up by good 
food and an outdoor life should not be dis- 
sipated by worry, work, or too much exer- 
cise for the sake of exercise. The patient 
needs all the vitality he can summon to his 
aid to overcome the inroads of the disease. 
He should be as careful as possible not to 
expend it needlessly in other directions. 

The great advantage of these curative 
agencies of which we have spoken is that 
they are simple, cheap, and easily accessible 
to most people, There is no mystery about 
them and they are not patented. To apply 
them and receive their benefits, it is neces- 
sary only for the sufferer to act with prompt- 
ness, persistence, a resolute will, and accord- 
ing to a systematic plan. Where these ele- 
ments are lacking in the treatment, the most 
expert physician can do but little. The pa+ 
tient must necessarily act largely for himself 
if he would be cured. Asa leading authority 
on this disease once remarked to us: ‘“‘Un- 
less a patient has brains and uses them, 
there is little hope for him. Force of char- 
acter and strength of will, conjoined with 
the exercise of common sense, are essential 
factors in every case.” The treatment 
should be followed, of course, under the 
guidance of a physician, and preferably of 
one who has made a specialty of tubercular 
diseases. 

The probabilities for an early and perma- 
nent recovery from tuberculosis will be 
greatly enhanced if the patient will put him- 
self as soon as possible under the treatment 
of one of the regular sanatoriums maintained 
for this purpose. Among the chief advan- 
tages of such treatment are the constant care 
and oversight of experts in the disease and 

- the systematic and continuous application of 
the curative agencies of fresh air, good food, 
etce., under conditions most likely to effect 
the desired results. Pure air, nutritious 
food, and freedom from overwork may often 
be found at home, but human nature is such 
that these things are rarely sought and ap- 
plied with as much vigor, system, and per- 
severance as they should be, and as they are 
applied under the rules and regulations of a 
good sanatorium. 

Many people have a prejudice against sana- 
toriums, these institutions being associated 
in their minds with almshouses and insane 
asylums. Such prejudices are utterly un- 
founded. Nothing could be further from the 
truth. Sanatoriums for the treatment of tu- 
berculosis are not unlike high-class country 
hotels in many respects, with the difference 
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that they are run under the direction of 
medical experts with all the facilities and 
appliances essential for the treatment of dis- 
ease. Beyond the observance of certain 
rules and regulations, obviously essential to 
the ends in view, life in these institutions is 
quite as free and open as it would be at 
home. The mental attitude of the patient 
being regarded as a matter of prime impor- 
tance, everything possible is provided that is 
conducive to a spirit of hopefulness, con- 
tentment, and good cheer, to the uplift of 
mind and soul. It is to this end that most 
of these sanatoriums are located amid beau- 
tiful and inspiring natural surroundings and 
provided with facilities for amusement, light 
recreation in many forms, abundance of good 
reading, and opportunities for congenial social 
intercourse. So, far from being abodes of 
gloom and depression, as many people 
imagine, these institutions are, in fact, as 
full of light, cheeriness, and pleasant com- 
panionship as the best-regulated homes. The 
best of them are not founded nor maintained 
in a mercenary spirit, not for money-making, 
Where they are not on a charity foundation, 
they are genuinely philanthropic in their 
aims. The person who can avail himself of 
the privileges of one of these sanatoriums 
has reason for thankfulness and gratitude. 
We only regret in our own case that we did 
not enter a sanatorium much sooner than we 
did. Had we done so, we might have been 
spared a year or two of anxiety, suffering, 
and loss. 

Wherever the circumstances are such as 
to render sanatorium treatment or any ex- 
pert oversight impossible or impracticable, 
the patient may do much for himself if he 
will apply the remedial agents we have 
mentioned,—living outdoors as much as pos- 
sible day and night, in city or country, 
sleeping on a fire-escape if need be, eating 
heartily of the most digestible food obtain- 
able, and saving up every possible ounce of 
energy to repair the waste of the body. 
There is hope for him if he does this and 
nothing more. 

We may add here by way of practical sug- 
gestion and further helpfulness that those 
who may desire to obtain the best informa- 
tion that modern research and the best medi- 
cal science can furnish on this subject should 
address the National Association for the 
Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis, Dr. 
Livingstone Farrand, Secretary, with head- 
quarters at 105 East 22d Street, New York 
City. This organization is founded both on 
a scientific and a philanthropic basis. Its 
membership is composed of regular medical 
practitioners, medical experts, and other per- 
sons in all parts of the United States who 
are interested in the spread of sound in- 
formation on the prevention and cure of 
tuberculosis, and in doing what they can to 
diminish human suffering from this disease. 

In conclusion, we would say that, in order 
to give added weight and practical value to 
the suggestions made in this paper, we have 
submitted it in manuscript form to Dr. Ed- 
ward L. Trudeau, founder and director of 
the Adirondack Cottage Sanatorium at Sara- 
nac Lake, N.Y.; Dr. Herbert M. King, chief 
medical director of the Loomis Sanatorium, 
Liberty, N.Y.; and Dr. Hermann M. Biggs, the 
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well-known bacteriologist and general medical 
officer of the Department of Health, City of 
New York,—three of the best and foremost 
living authorities on tuberculosis,—and it 
has received their hearty and unqualified 
indorsement. 


Social Questions at the National 
Conference. 


The question has been raised several 
times, Why does not the National Conference 
take up social questions, especially in the 
light of the fact that there is never time to 
discuss them at the annual meeting of the 
American Unitarian Association? 

This question is prompted by one or by 
a blending of two motives. Many want to 
feel that Unitarians are not unmindful of 
the efforts made by members of other com- 
munions, and they are solicitous that in 
matters of moral reform and progress Uni- 
tarians should be found in the front rank. 
To this end they want resolutions passed 
which will give evidence of our sympathy 
and willingness to co-operate. This should 
be a very easy matter to accomplish in the 
National Conference, because for a full gen- 
eration scarcely a student has entered our 
ministry who, at the very least, has not had 
the help and the inspiration for the thorough 
study and right solution of these problems 
furnished by Prof. F. G. Peabody at Harvard 
and by Prof. N. P. Gilman at Meadville. 
Nearly every Unitarian minister is deeply 
interested in every phase of these problems. 
Any statement of our sympathy with any 
current movement would be incomplete and 
misleading which did not include an histori- 
cal statement of the part which Unitarians 
have been taking in these matters for the 
past twenty years. 

On the other hand, there are those who 
want the National Conference to do a great 
deal more than to pass resolutions of sym- 
pathy and willingness to co-operate with 
others. They would like to have several 
sessions of the conference given to the con- 
sideration of one problem, in the expectation 
that the discussion might mark a mile-stone 
in the progress of the problem in hand. 

Obviously this latter desire is too large 
for accomplishment at this session. In a 
measure, however, the council has met it by 
the arrangements it has made for Thursday 
morning when six specialists in the solution 
of social problems will speak each from his 
own point of sight upon “Ideals of Life.” 


The Approved 


Effer- 
vescent 


relief for 


SICK bere ei INDIGESTION 


Acts pleasantly, quickly, with such general beneficent 
effects that it has retained the favor of 
Physicians and the Public 


for more than 60 years. 


At Druggists, 50c and $1, or by mail from 
THE TARRANT CO., 44 Hudson Street, N. Ye 
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Prof. Cannon has an international reputa- 
tion as a physiologist. Rev. Anna Garlin 
Spencer is a lecturer for the New York School 
for Ethical Culture. Edgar E. Clark is pres- 
ident of the Railway Conductors of America, 
N. O. Nelson is at the head of a great profit- 
sharing enterprise manufacturing and selling 
plumbers’ supplies. Prof. Du Bois is one of 
the foremost among negro educators in 
America. ‘The civicist, it is expected, will 
be one of the best-known civic reformers 
in the Central West. The motives and ideals 
governing these people who are actually most 
successful in dealing with current social 
problems should be very valuable. 

For the discussion at Atlantic City of reso- 
lutions which do not attempt too much and 
too definite instruction for constituents, an 
unusual provision has been made, first, in 
the open conference Wednesday morning 
which follows the address on ‘‘A New Evan- 
gelism,”’ by Rev. Richard W. Boynton of St. 
Paul, Minn.; second, at the ministers’ meet- 
ing on Wednesday afternoon in charge of 
Rev. Thomas R. Slicer of New York; and, 
finally, on Thursday morning. The earlier 
that resolutions are submitted to the gen- 
eral secretary, the more progress can be 
made, as he will undertake to put into 
touch with one another the people interested 
in the same matter. 

Any resolution which can pass the minis- 
ters’ meeting on Wednesday is likely to 
prove acceptable to the conference on ‘Thurs- 
day morning. 

WALTER F. GREENMAN, 
General Secretary. 


On a Summer Day. 


Now that wheeling has become unfashion- 
able, it is delightful. On the ways and 
by-ways where once the rushing mob, with 
lowered head, hurled itself along, there rolls 
now the lover of the wheel. Used as a 
vehicle for one’s love and fancy, the bicycle 
is a comrade of rare possibilities. Never 
to be considered where weariness is con- 
cerned, never hungry or skittish, it leaves 
its rider free to consider his own limitations, 
and be as selfish as he chooses. And then 
one can get to places without the jam and 
noise of the pestilent trolley. Where fancy 
leads and a merciful road permits, there 
can the wheelman go in righteous inde- 
pendence. Stevenson says:— 

“The world is so full of a number of things, 

I think we should all be as happy as kings;’ 
and the wheel can carry you to such a num- 
ber of things that in a trolley one would 
never notice. To-day my comrade and I 
wandered away in search of pastures 
new. We found the pastures all warm, 
and heavy with midsummer growth; and 
then above the meadow smell came the scent 
of the sea and the distant call of the water. 
“Well,” said I, ‘‘we will follow.”’ And so 
we did; for my comrade has never a thought 
that I do not suggest, nor ever an opinion 
of its own. Soon the water took the place 
of meadows, and, without realizing where 
I was, I came upon the pretty arched gate- 
way of the Seaside Home. 

The Home heretofore in my mind has 
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been a “place,” a worthy charity that 
pleaded for a special offering one Sunday 
in the year. Now it stood before me with 
its pretty motto:— 


“Children, come from street and hall. 
We've room and welcome for you all.” 


Childish laughter rang from inside, and, 
when one’s own children are far away, it 
is wonderful how ‘own’ all children seem! 
The gate was unlatched. I went in. A 
knock upon the door of the little house in- 
side brought no response; but from beyond, 
across the sunlit lawn, a bright-faced young 
woman was hurrying. As she neared me, 
I saw her glowing look fade. 

“From a distance,” she said, ‘I thought 
you were a friend I am expecting.” 

Now, when I was a small child, I was 
taught a book of etiquette in four lines:— 
“Doors will open wide with ease 

To very, very little keys. 
Would you know them, they are these,— 
‘Thank you, ma’am,’ and ‘if you please.’”’ 


So now I said, ‘““You see I am a friend you |” 


did not expect.’ 

She smiled prettily, and adopted me until 
the expected one arrived. 

“Would I like to see everything?’ 

“Oh, please.’ And, surely, all the doors 
opened very easily. And at the end of 
the morning I gladly said, “Thank you, 
ma’am.,”’ 

You all know these summer homes for 
the city’s poor and sick. They vary little, 
and the wan and twisted small visitors are 
cruelly alike everywhere. Sometimes we 
catch the reflection of a great abiding love 
of the work among the heads of these homes, 
and then the place has an added beauty. I 
realized this here. The gentleman at the 
head, not content in seeing that law, order, 
and general well-being exist, gives his lei- 
sure time to planning and inventing new 
toys or modes of enjoyment. There was 
the orthodox merry-go-round; but not a 
soul was mounted upon the wild steeds. 
But just beyond, under the splendid trees, 
was a low, broad, circular platform. On 
this lay, sat, or stood a ring of little people. 

“It goes so easily,” my guide said. “It 
is Mr. F.’s invention. A finger can start 
it. We call it a pin-wheel. It is very near 
the ground, you see. A fall would not hurt. 
When the children feel frisky, it just whizzes!”’ 

There was no whiz now, They were 
languid, those little twirlers. It was near- 
ing noon and the hearty meal. Vitality 
lasts not over long at the Seaside Home, 
When the breakfast is long past and the 
dinner not yet eaten, they do not whiz: 
they wait patiently. 

And, oh! the dear dining-rooms, facing 
the bay, And, oh! the tables graded like 
the tables in the house of Goldilocks’ bears. 
“Big, big table, a middle size table, and 
a wee, wee table,’’ with chairs to match. 
And, alas! the tables for the “tiny Tims’ 
of the world, the tables with near-by 
wheel-chairs and a place for crutches. 

“And they are as happy as the others,” 
smiled my friend, ‘“To-day one little thing 
said to me: ‘I hate to get up. This bed is 
so clean.’ They find joy where others can- 
not,” 
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Blessed compensation! 
“And does the week or, at best, two 


weeks really amount to anything?’ I 
asked. 
“Oh, yes. It tides them over. We have 


hard work toward the week’s end 
make them content. 
back.” 

I should have been surprised, only I am 
too old! There was the open sky, the 
broad expanse of blue bay, lawns, every 
device for fun, and sunny beds in airy rooms 
when evening came. Yet they wanted to 
go back! 

“Just what do they want to go back to?” 
I questioned, ‘‘besides, of course, the longing 
for some mother or father.”’ 

“Here is what one child said,’’ replied 
my companion, “‘and it really is what nine 
out of ten mean. When the hour between 
supper and bedtime comes, we find many 
a little head bowed. I asked a small girl 
what she most wanted. ‘I want to see the 
street, and hear what they are doing.’” 
“And what do you do with them then?” 
I asked. 

“Oh! then we jolly them, and give them 
candy and fruit. We save the goodies for 
that hour between daylight and dark.” 

I have not had a good sermon in a long 
while,—oh! a very long while; but I have 
had one to-day. Do you remember a 
little poem, ‘Homesick in Heaven’? I 
wish that I could find it. Among all the 
splendors of that paradise there was a poor, 
homesick soul. I fancy it was a beautiful 
soul, too; a faithful, true soul; a soul that 
not even heaven’s glory could make forget 
the sad, small things that went to make 
up the meaning of that ‘‘other place, called 
home,”’ And was the great Beyond so much 
more beautiful than the fairness of this Sea- 
side Home compared with the squalor that 
these children know? 

And is it to be counted against them that 
they cry to “see the street and hear the 
noise’? That is their life, from that they 
draw their being, and there is a touching 
faithfulness in the longing for what they 
understand, That other noise and rabble 
is their heritage. From it they came; and 
after a breathing spell to it they will return. 

“Does the Seaside Home pay?” 

Yes, yes, and yes! It at least gives a 
glimpse into purer things. It will be a 
memory in the days of back tenements 
and noisome gutters. That memory may 
be the soul germ for uplifting. Then the 
food, even for so short a time, gives an added 
vigor to the little frames; and, even if that 
resting-spot makes them homesick for their 
own dismal lives, that is not to be scorned. 
Since they must go back, better go back with 
a longing than a regret. 

It is a blessed thought that saves the 
tidbits for the Children’s Hour. If I am 
ever homesick in heaven, I think it will be 
the holiest spirit of all who will come with 
a comfort in the guise of something familiar. 
No reasoning would do, no reproof. Of 
course, heaven is better, and the thing we 
left—less. But, oh! it was so dear and 
homey. Then will be the time, indeed, for 
the tidbits, the time for the sympathizing 
understanding. Bi, it ey 
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Unitarian Sunday School 
Society, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


The Manual of the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society, for 1905-06, previously 
announced, is now ready. Copies will be 
mailed, about the first of September, to 
ministers, superintendents, life members, 
and donors. Any one wishing a copy can 
have it without cost, by mail or at the Book- 
room. 

This publication contains the directors’ 
report, given in May at King’s Chapel, 
“Sunday-school Ideals,” also a list of Uni- 
tarian Sunday-schools and superintendents 
with their addresses. 

“Later Old Testament Narratives’ are 
the leaflet lessons of last year, now collected 
and issued in permanent form. Dr. Lyon 
has continued his earlier work, so that the 
two manuals traverse the Hebrew history 
from the beginnings up to the time of Jesus. 
These valuable lessons have already been 
noticed in this department, and it is only 
necessary for me to say that they will be 
found interesting and reliable. Some nine 
years ago it was impossible to find any text- 
books which threw light on the rise and 
fall of the Hebrew ‘Theocracy. Most of 
the Old Testament study for children and 
young people was confined to the legendary 
periods up to the time of Elijah and Elisha. 
The eventful career of the Hebrew people 
for three or four hundred years, when their 
chief history was made, found no adequate 
place in Sunday-school teaching. So far 
as Unitarian literature is concerned, we are 
now well equipped. A few weeks ago a 
list of our books bearing on Old Testament 
history was given, furnishing ample proof 
of our resources in this study. Those Sun- 
day-schools wishing to get information as 
to what befell the Hebrew people after the 
time of Elijah and Elisha will find Dr. 
Lyon’s new text-book, and ‘‘The Story of 
Israel” and “Great Thoughts of Israel,” 
before written, by other authors, satisfac- 
tory helps. Price of Dr. Lyon’s new man- 
ual, ‘‘Later Old Testament Narratives,” 
20 cents; per dozen, $1.80. 

A Chronological Table of Hebrew history, 
originally prepared by Prof. C. H. Toy of 
Harvard College, has been revised by him, 
and is now incorporated in Dr. Lyon’s book. 
Copies of this Table, as a leaflet, can be ob- 
tained. Price, 18 cents per dozen. 

Rev. H. T. Secrist prepared, at the re- 
quest of the Sunday School Society direc- 
tors, a paper on ““How to make Larger Sun- 
day Schools.” I haye already spoken of 
it as the result of a wide canvass. Mr. Se- 


.crist took great pains to obtain suggestions 


from many sources. These he has combined 
and condensed, so that in this free tract we 
have light on modern devices for increas- 
ing and holding the attendance. The author 
understands very well that hard work and 
devotion, on the part of all, are the real 
sources for success in Sunday-school move- 
ments, Nothing will take the place of the 
ardent teacher and the wise official. But he 
is to be commended who adds to an earnest 
purpose the power of progressive methods. 
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Many of these suggestions will be discarded 
by the average Unitarian Sunday-school 
worker, Others will be sceptically tried. 
And still others will be heartily adopted. 
Distribute this variety over our whole de- 
nomination, and the tract will probably find 
a welcome almost everywhere. Copies fur- 
nished without cost on application. 

In attractive form appear Mrs. Lane’s 
lessons of last year, ‘‘Old Testament Stories,” 
adding one more valuable title to our cat- 
alogue. These lessons will not be sold in 
leaflet form any longer, neither will those 
embodied in Dr. Lyon’s manual. Mrs. 
Lane is known in educational circles as 
editor and author of modern readers and 
other text-books. She has brought to the 
preparation of these lessons a desire to ren- 
der the Hebrew characters and events into 
descriptions combining dignity and force. 
The pictures are intended to be somewhat 
out of the usual conventional line. The 
author has selected her subjects from Genesis 
to the Apocrypha, not failing to remember 
the heroic Maccabees. In the helps for 
Primary teaching these lessons are not only 
the latest, but among the best. Thirty-six 
leaflets, in envelope. Price for the set 20 
cents; per dozen sets, $2.00. The thirty- 
six accompanying pictures in envelope, price 
15 cents; per dozen sets, $1.60; and are not 
sold separately. EDWARD A. HorTON. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


Scenes in Bookland. 


FANCY TABLE. 

One of the prettiest tables at our fair, 
“Scenes in Bookland,’” to be held in Octo- 
ber, should be the fancy table. 

The book to be represented is “‘Standish of 
Standish,” and those in attendance will be 
in Pilgrim costume and will personify well- 
known characters in the book. The part of 
“Priscilla Mullins’’ willbe taken by a direct 
descendant of John and Priscilla. 

The committee in charge will be very glad 
to receive either articles or money for this 
table, which may be sent, after September 
1, to Miss Almira E. Simmons, 34 South 
Central Avenue, Wollaston, Mass., or to 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., marked ‘For 
the fancy table.” 


A Victorious Religion.* 


BY REV. FREDERIC J. GAULD. 


Mr. Gauld complimented the Union upon 
the faith and ardor it manifested in its work, 
upon the intelligence and breadth of its 
plans. It is an inclusive, national work, of 
missionary character, justifying itself by its 
results. It might appear that you had caught 
the secret of the victorious religion, that al- 
ready you have expressed it in your deeds. 
But to-night I want you to consider with me 
the elements which go to make up a truly 
victorious religion, in whose light we may 
Sa ES SS i Eo ee ee ee ai 


*Address to the Young People’s Religious Union, Isles 
of Shoals, July 13, 1905. 
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Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Addresses. 


THE address of Rev. Leon A, Harvey, 


until September 3, will be 45 Lambert Avenue, Roxbury, 
Mass. 


Deaths. 


BILLINGS.—In Canton, Mass., August 4, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Endicott Billings, widow of William Billings, aged 
88 yrs. 5 mos. and 21 days. 

CLAP.—August 6, Betsey, widow of Saniuel Clap of 
Walpole. 82 years. 


HELEN MARIA MITCHELL. 


On the 2sth of July Helen Maria Mitchell, wife of 
Thomas S. Mitchell of Plymouth, Mass., entered peace- 
fully and gently into her rest, after a brief illness. Thus 
passes from mortal sight a soul of peculiar beauty and 
rare endowments. A nature of great simplicity and mod- 
esty was joined with intellectual powers of a very high 
order, while spiritual gifts imparted a crowning grace toa 
character that was loved and honored by all familiar with 
it. She was named after Helen Maria Williams, the au- 
thor of “While thee I seek, protecting Power,’’ and cer- 
tainly the tender, devotional spirit of that deservedly 
favorite hymn manifested itself in her life. Mrs. Mitchell 
was born in Hanson, Mass., but her father, Cornelius 
Cobb, was born in Plymouth, Mass., and was intimately 
associated with its history. She was descended from 
Henry Cobb, one of the first settlers of Barnstable, who 
appeared in Plymouth in 1629. On her mother’s side she 
was descended from William Thomas, one of the early 
settlers of Marshfield, who died there in 1651. Mrs. Mit- 
chell was always deeply interested in Plymouth history, 
and was regarded as an authority upon the subject. She 
loved to talk of the sturdy character and worthy deeds of 
her ancestors, and was a discriminating and sympathetic 
admirer of all that was notable in Pilgrim history. Born 
in 1818 and married in 1846, she had lived a long life, en- 
riched by reading, observation, and experience, and carried 
with her to the larger life of the spirit well-disciplined 
powers and a ripened character fitted for the broader ac- 
tivities of heaven. Three children preceded her into the 
higher life: Theodore, who died in 1858; Lucia, who died 
in 1879; and Bessie, who died in January, 1905. Domestic 
fidelity, parental devotion, an ardent philanthropy, an in- 
telligent, unfaltering faith, were elements in this noble 
character which will be remembered with genuine appre- 
ciation and gratitude by many hearts, and will leave its 
lasting impress for good upon many souls, 
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J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


Incorporated. 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
All modern improvements under one roof, in- 
cluding offices, salesrooms, morgue, dressing- 
rooms, andchapel. Tel. Roxbury 72 or 73. 


UNITARIAN CONFERENCE 


SEPTEMBER 25, 1905. 


CRAIG HALL, 


PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE, 


Atlantic City, N.J. 


Only two-thirds block from Boardwalk and Assembly 
Hall, Steel Pier, with view of Ocean from the piazza, 
Elevator, Electric Lights, Rooms with Bath, Sun Parlor, 
Booklovers’ Library, free for guests, with Magazines, 
Afternoon Tea, Evening Dinner, Tables for Four. 
Special rates to those attending the Conference. One 
in room, $2.50, day; $15 to $17.50, week. Two in room, 
$s, day; $25 to $32, week. Private Bath, $1 per day for 
use of one or more persons. Send for Booklets “Sum- 
mer Calendar,” and Bill of Fare. 

It is advisable to reserve rooms early. 


CRAIGHEAD & CRAIGHEAD. 


HY SUFFER in a northern climate when able to 

change and be healthy and happy in ‘* Old, Va.” ? 

Write for facts to one who changed. . S. Read, High- 
land Springs, Va. (A Richmond suburb.) 


ENTLEMAN, with knowledge of comparative 

religion and Oriental languages (10 years in India), 

desires position in school or college. Carr, CoCKERILL, 
475 North Street, Meadville, Pa. 
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judge ourselves and our work and find anew 
the inspiration we seek and need. 

In your union you have the heritage, the 
freedom, the opportunity, which should in- 
spire the victorious religion. But there are 
the defects of your virtues to be guarded 
against, the subtle dangers to which you are 
exposed. ‘There is a danger lurking in your 
very liberality of thought. You rejoice 
that you are free from the intellectual limi- 
tations, the dogmas and forms, which cramp 
the life of many people. You look with 
amazement upon the spiritual bondage 
which formerly held religious people. Take 
care that you do not regard your liberal ideas 
as “views” merely to be exhibited, as 
some people entertain their guests with 
collections of photographs. Do not regard 
your ideas as merely for exhibition, for 
signs of your mental superiority. Thus 
used, they will only minister to your pride 
and vanity. They should be for the guid- 
ance of your life. ‘This freedom of thought 
is a condition, an obligation. You proclaim 
your advantage over the creed-bound and 
dogma-ridden Christian. Hear the words of 
Jesus, “Unless your righteousness exceed the 
righteousness of the scribes and Pharisees, 
ye shall not see the kingdom of heaven.”’ So 
much greater is the obligation you assume in 
your freedom. 

You must guard against contentment with 
your inheritance of a great past, noble tra- 
ditions and memories. Your own achieve- 
ments may be your undoing. Who are the 
children of Abraham, of the Pilgrims? Not 
those who repeat the names or the words of 
the fathers. 

“We ourselves must Pilgrims be, 

Launch our Mayflower, and steer boldly 

through the desperate winter sea.’’ 

New foes, new dangers, need to be over- 
come, new problems are to be solved, new 
lands are to be discovered and possessed for 
the children of men, new possessions won 
for the soul and the power and the happiness 
of mankind. 


“New occasions teach new duties; Time 


makes ancient good uncouth; 

They must upward still and onward who 

would keep abreast of Truth.”’ 

A living religion must be a growing re- 
ligion, aggressive, missionary, victorious. 
Merely to defend a position is to suffer dis- 
couragement, defeat, and death. Peter and 
John healing the cripple at the Beautiful 
gate of the temple are a type of the victorious 
religion. ‘The lame man entered the temple 
leaping and shouting and praising God in 
his new-found life and power. Peter and 
John entered with him rejoicing in a new and 
glorious sense of the goodness of God, find- 
ing new beauty and inspiration in worship. 
So, when our religion lays hold of the world 
in the spirit of faith and love, healing the 
morally lame and spiritually defective and 
halt and blind, then men will unite with us in 
glad worship, and our religion will utter the 
joyful note of victory. 

There is no religion that is worthy or able 
to lay hold of the imagination and love of 
the young people but a victorious religion. 
What are some of the essential qualities 
of a victorious religion? An indispensable 
quality is duty. First, duty regarding one’s 
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self,—self-control, self-discipline. Without 
these there can be no victory in the moral 
strife, in the conflict of life. This is a strenu- 
ous age, but we must not be tricked into be- 
lieving that the merely strenuous is the moral 
and manly life. Our aggressive life is too 
often the expression of an unregulated self- 
will, the uncontrolled attempt to gratify 
one’s passions, desires, and appetites. It 
does not mean the victorious life. The 
strongest wills, the most gifted, will fail 
miserably and irretrievably if not controlled 
and directed by a large social aim, by a 
moral purpose. Samson, the symbol of 
human strength, the hope and glory of his 
people, became their shame and despair in 
the downfall of his manhood and strength, 
the consequence of his indulgent and un- 
watchful life. 

Your motto in your personal life must be 
the principle of Jesus,—‘‘For their sake I 
sanctify myself.” The speaker illustrated 
this principle from the Japanese warfare and 
victory. The Japanese officer perfectly dis- 
ciplines his life, brings all his powers under 
the control of an educated and enlightened 
will for the sake of his subordinates, his army, 
his country. So, for the sake of social ser- 
vice, of our human relations, we must bring 
our own powers under the control of an 
enlightened will. 

A recognition of the sacred obligation of 
duty in our social life, in our relations with 
our neighbor, is an element of the victorious 
religion. Guard against the delusive thought 
that you will be obedient, that you will 
fulfil your duty when circumstances are pro- 
pitious. This is a base. and degrading 
thought in any religion. There is no place 
for it in the religion of Jesus. The Master 
speaks of love and freedom, of the joy and 
gladness of life. But his main appeal is 
not to the heart or to the intellect, but to 
the will. He says of himself, ‘I am not 
come to do mine own will, but the will of 
Him that sent me.’’ We read of Jesus, 
“Though were he a son, yet learned he obedi- 
ence.” He everywhere lays stress on doing 
the will of God, of willing to do the right. 
We are told to “endure hardness as a good 
soldier of Jesus Christ.”” We want the feel- 
ing of Paul regarding any of our human duties. 
“Woe is me if I preach not the gospel!’ It 
was no option. It was an obligation, sacred, 
awful, and inescapable. We want the will of 
Luther, who declared, when bidden to re- 
tract by the assembled princes and priests 
of Europe, with the powers of torture and 
death to back their demand, ‘‘Here I stand: 
Ican dono other.” This sacred, solemn duty 
is the beautiful angel of God to those who 
obey, the assurance of victory. The glory 
and fame which escape or destroy those who 
avowedly seek them crowns those who seek 
only the path of duty. 

“The toppling crags of duty scaled 

Are close upon the shining table lands’ 

Where God himself is moon and sun,” 

The speaker illustrated this power of 
duty to lead nations to glory by examples 
from history in the persons of Nelson and 
Togo, in the dominating power of duty as 
it controls and glorifies the warfare of Japan 
to-day. 


You young people must be faithful day 
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by day, self-disciplined, loyal to the call 
and needs of to-day, and in some unexpected 
moment God will swing wide open the door 
of divine opportunity, which you may enter, 
hearing the words: ‘‘Ye have been faithful 
over a few things. I will make you ruler over 
many things.’”’ So, whatever chance may 
offer for fame or glory or service, it is your 
own watchfulness and fidelity which will 
qualify you to seize and enjoy it. 

Fraternity is another quality of victorious 
religion, not more unity or uniformity. 
In your “Union” you have the watchword 
of this principle. Do not be misled by mere 
contiguity to other persons, by simple 
neighborhood of life. It must bea real union 
of sentiment and purpose, of faith and love. 
We hear a good deal these days about the 
solidarity of the race. God has bound the 
human family together for good and evil. 
But this involuntary relation is not religion. 
A Frenchman said, ‘‘Solidarité is ze fact, 
humanité is ze sentiment.”” What we need 
is the sentiment of a true fraternity. When 
we are truly joined together in our “Union,” 
in devotion to great ideals, the great prin- 
ciples of our organization, “Truth, Worship, 
Service,” then we shall be welded indeed 
into a strong and victorious force, a power 
in religion, making for the victory of all 
human welfare. 

Our fraternity should be greater and nobler 
than the fellowship of our own society. 
Let it be with all young people who seek the 
kingdom of God everywhere. Then we shall 
find a nobler confidence in humanity, we 
shall be inspired by hope and love for all 
that is good. Fear and distrust will fade 
from our hearts. Last, but not least, Wor- 
ship is a cardinal principle of victorious re- 
ligion. Some good people speak of worship 
as a superfluous performance, a voluntary 
act, which has no necessary relation to moral 
life and social service. ‘These people do not 
realize that the standards, the customs, the 
traditions, ideals, institutions, etc., by which 
their moral life is strengthened and supported, 
issue from the faith of past ages. They see 
the mighty stream of moral life, and fancy 
because it is so large and strong that it can 
dispense with the springs from which it flows. 

Back of the moral and political regenera- 
tion of Philadelphia, now inaugurated, is the 
deep religious life, the prayerful spirit of 
Mayor Weaver. Back of the skill and train- 
ing of the victorious Japanese is a spirit of 
reverence for ancestors and the spirits of the 
fatherland. Back of the mighty influences 
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Washington Street, Boston, for a copy of “Summer 
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of the prophet Isaiah was a vision of God 
and duty growing out of his temple worship. 
Back of the moral regeneration of Christianity 
is the reverent and worshipping spirit of 
Jesus. 

A life.cleansed, illumined, united, inspired 
by worship, is a mighty factor in the moral 
life, an irresistible power for good in society. 

If your life be controlled by the spirit of 
duty, of fraternity and worship, you may 
use the words of Sir Galahad, the type of 
reverent, obedient, consecrated humanity,— 
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“My good sword carves the casques of men, 
My tough lance thrusteth sure, 
My strength is as the strength of ten, 
Because my heart is pure.” 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


Dr. William Everett will preach on Sun- 
day morning, August 13, at King’s Chapel, 
Boston. 

Rey. James Eells will preach at the union 
service in the Second Church, Boston, on 
Sunday, August 13, at 10.30 A.M. 


The National Conference will be held at 
Atlantic City, N.J., September 25-28. In- 
clude this in your plans for the summer. 


Rev. Alfred R. Hussey of Baltimore, Md., 
will preach on Sunday, August 13, at 10.45 
A.M., at the First Unitarian Church of Man- 
chester-by-the-Sea. 


According to the announcements of ser- 
vices to be held in the Bar Harbor Unita- 
rian church, A. L. Hudson of Newton, Mass., 
will preach on August 13, and Rey. Elmer F. 
Pemtber on August 20. 


On Sunday afternoon, August 13, at 4.30, 
a meeting of the Brotherhood of the Daily 
Life will be held at Morgan Memorial Chapel, 
to consider the needs of the working people 
and the application to them of religion. 


The open-air services on Boston Common 
will be conducted on Sunday afternoon, 
August 13, at 5.30 o’clock, by Rev. J. N. 
Pardee and Rev. E. S. Wiers. The site is 
under the sixth tree from Charles Street on 
Beacon Street Mall: 


The Hancock ‘County Conference of Unita- 
rianand Other Christian Churches will hold 
its annual session at the Channing Chapel, 
Winter Harbor, Me., Thursday evening 
and Friday, August 17 and 18. Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham of Boston will give 
the sermon at the service Thursday even- 
ing. Rev. A. H. Coar will lead the devo- 
tional service Friday morning. Addresses 
will be given on “Personal Religion’”’ by Rev. 
C. F. Dole, and on “‘Worshipping Together,” 
the speaker to be announced, and the dis- 
cussion will be led by Rev, Walter C. Peirce. 
In the afternoon addresses will be given on 
“Organized Effort” by Rev. Adelbert La- 
throp Hudson and on ‘The Missionary 
Spirit” by Mr. Albert S. Vail. 


Churches. 


Detroit, Micu.—First Congregational 
Unitarian Society, Rev. Reed Stuart: Ninme- 
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teen years ago Mr. Stuart was called to the 
pastorate of this church, and each year since 
then he has been unanimously asked to re- 
main, At the last annual meeting, however, 
a resolution was unanimously adopted, ask- 
ing him to remain as its pastor for life. ‘The 
call has been spoken of as very unusual, and 
it is so in the West at least. The Detroit 
papers have commented approvingly on this 
action of the church. Dr. Stuart himself 
says: “I should never think of taking ad- 
vantage of it. Whenever I find myself no 
longer capable of performing the duties of 
the pastorate satisfactorily to the congrega- 
tion, I shall resign at once.” But he 
admitted, barring unforeseen events, that he 


expects to remain in Detroit as long as he| 


remains in the ministry. 
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ACKNOWLEDGMEN'S of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :-— 


irearty. acknowledged 


July 


o 
12. 
14. 


20, 
24. 
26. 


28, 


Already acknowledged 


Shgeiedor <p asihtee teak ives $2,518.42 
Second Society, Dee Francisco, Cal., 15.00 
Society in Medfield ..........e000 ese 25.00 
Society in Walpole, N.H. 19.25 
Meadville T heological School as in- 
come of Brooks Fund..........+++ 1,000.00 
Society in Chisieswan S.Cr cares sess ve 50.00 
Mrs. Frederic Stone, "Shrewsbury .. 2.00 
Society in Middlesex, Vics t@accceees 1,60 
FOR ICELANDIC CHURCH, WINNIPEG, 
Arlington, Street Church, Boston, 
Minor Charities Fund......... «sss 150,00 
$3,781.27 
MINISTERIAL AID FUND. 
aaieh ie tteesesseseereeeeres $105,401.00 
rs. Dudley L. Pickman, Beverly .. 500.00 
. Miss Sarah C. Paine, Boston........ 500.00 
rs, Cyrus Woodman, Cambridge.. 250.00 
. Miss Mary Woodman, Cambridge... 250.00 
$106,901.00 


Francis H. Lincoitn, 7reasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Pleasantries. 


Doctor (to Mrs. Perkins, whose husband | 
is ill): “Has he had any lucid intervals?” 
Mrs. Perkins (with dignity): ‘’E’s ’ad noth- 
ing except what you ordered, doctor.” 


on! come!” said a gentleman to| 
at whom a dog had been bark- 
“Come on! he’s quiet now.” 
“the barks 


“Come 
a little girl, 
ing furiously. 
“Ah, but,’ said the little girl, 
are in him still.” 


It was a New England parson who an- 
nounced to his congregation one Sunday, 
“Vou'll be sorry to hear that the little 
church of Jonesville is once more tossed 
upon the waves, a sheep without a shep- 
herd.” 


A little boy, returning from school the 
first day after vacation, was asked if every- 
thing was satisfactory, as his supplies were 
all new. He replied, ‘Everything is all 
right but the ruler: that makes bow-legged 
lines every time.” 


“What kind of looking man is that chap 
Gabbleton you just mentioned? I don’t 
believe I have met him.” ‘Well, if you see 
two men off in a corner anywhere and one 
of them looks bored to death, the other one 
is Gabbleton.”—American Hebrew. 


In a certain school a pupil mixed up 
physiology and history to an alarming ex- 
tent, stating in an examination paper that 
“The Alimentary Canal was first com- 
menced by a Frenchman in 1607. It was 
bought in 1903 by President Roosevelt, 
and he is going to finish building it.”— 
Woman's Home Companion. 


Mrs. N. was giving instructions to her 
new servant: ‘‘Before removing the soup- 
plates, Mary, always ask each person if he 
or she would like any more.” ‘Very good, 
madam.’ Next day Mary, _ respectfully 
bowing to one of the guests, inquired, ‘“‘Would 


the gentleman like some more soup?” “Yes, 
please.” ‘“There isn’t any left.’’—Chacago 
Journal. 

An Irish Bull.—A Boston servant, like 


many of her class, does not know her age. 
She has lived with. one family eleven years, 
and has always been twenty-eight. But 
not long ago she read in the newspaper of 
an old woman who had died at the age of 
a hundred and six. ‘Maybe I’m as auld as 
that mesilf,’” said she. “Indade, I can’t 
remimber the time when I wasn’t alive.’ 


A long-suffering traveller on a single-track 
railroad ventured to complain to an attend- 
ant of the exasperating unpunctuality of the 
service. The employee remonstrated in 
virtuous indignation. ‘I’ve been on this 
line now upward of eight years’’—he began. 
“Have you, indeed?” interrupted the other, 
sympathetically. ‘At what station did you 
get on?” ‘The attendant did not pursue the 
subject. 


At a session of the German Reichstag 
there was a curious instance of absent- 
mindedness. Herr Wichmann was calling 
the roll of members when, upon reading out 
his own name, he naturally received no 
response. He called the name the second 
time in a louder tone, and finally roared it 
out like ‘a healthy-lunged bull. At this 
juncture his colleagues broke out into such 
laughter that the truth dawned upon him, 


and he joined in the general hilarity, 
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Educational. 
s ’ School 
Miss Kimbal i S For Girls. 
University Section of Worcester, Mass. 20th 
year. College Preparatory, General and Special courses. 
Scholarships for best college preparatory work. Gym- 


nasium, field sports, etc. Permanent home for girls if 
needed. Illustrated booklet free. 
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The 


MacDuffie School 


FOR GIRLS. 
Springfield Massachusetts 


Half way between Boston and New York on 
an attractive estate overlooking the picturesque 
Connecticut valley. 

The residence is a generous, homelike mansion, 
and theclass-rooms are in a separate modem 
hygienic school-house. 

The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. 

The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw east winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 

Address Box 1711. 


Principals: John MacDuffle, Ph.D. 
Mrs. John MacDuttie, A.B. 


Mr. and Mrs. JOHN A. BELLOWS’ 
School for Girls 


1905-06 
115 Beacon Street, ° . e e Boston 


Spectal training in English and Literature, 
well-known educator, 


The Misses Allen well-known educator, 


ALLEN, will reopen their School for Girls, 
SEPTEMBER 27, 1905. Address 
The MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


- POR BOYS . 
Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass, 


Daughters of the late 


Individual 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Worcester, ges soth year. The Rt. Rev. Alex. H. 
Vinton, D. D,, LL.D., Springfield, Visitor. Says a pres- 
ent patron, ‘ phe best investment I have ever made was 
sons in your school.” Address 

EN SHAW, A.M., Head Master. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, 
¥F. O. SOUTHWORTH. 
ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 


For Boys. Location high Fe Laboratories. Shop 
for Mechanic Arts. Strong teachers. Earnest boys. A 


the plada of 4 
JOSEPH A 


new gymnasium with swimming pool. Fits for College, 
Scientific School, and Business. Illustrated pamphlet sent 
free. Please address Dr. G. R. WH TE, Prin., 


Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Dackley Lower School 


TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 


A Boarding-School for Young Boys. Number 
limited to thirty-five. Ages from Io to 14 years. 
Prepares Boys for any Secondary School. Pres- 
ident of Trustees, CARROLL D. WriGutr. Ad- 
dress: Seaver Buck, Tarrytown, N.Y. 


COLLEGE GRADUATE AWD EXPERI. 
ENCED TEACHER would like three resident 
pupils in her home, a suburb of Boston. High school 
studies and preparation for college. Terms moder- 
ate, Refers to well-known Boston people. Address 
“TRACHER,” Christian Register, 272 Congress Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL es, 
GREENFIELD, MASS, > 
Established in 1869, | Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 


Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 


“JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL. Edited by 
Rev, Cuas. W. Wenptr. Price 35 cents; fe joe 45 cents. 
Also an edition with services, 40 cents; by mail, posta 
prepaid, so cents per copy. Geo. H. Ellis Gon 272 
Congress St., Boston. 
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